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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Universalist Ministers Meet at the 
Franklin Square House 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity, with their wives, were guests 
of the Franklin Square House at a lunch 
on Monday, Jan. 8. About forty were 
present. ; 

The regular ministers’ meeting pre- 
ceded the lunch. 

Mrs. George L. Perin of Brookline, 


whose husband founded the House in 


1902, read a paper telling something of Dr. 
Perin’s early life, and of the first years of 
the Franklin Square House. 

Mrs. Vera E. Kenrick, hostess of the 
House, described it as it is today, giving 
facts and figures showing its development 
into an institution which now has an 
average of 800 guests—mostly young 
women in business or students. 

Mrs. Perin, in beginning her story, said 
of her husband: 

“He was born in Iowa in 1854, in a log 
cabin, of a very crude sort, for his parents 
were very poor, with a large family of 
children. One of my happiest memories 
since Dr. Perin died is of driving across the 
country with my young son, George, Jr., 
and finding Dr. Perin’s birthplace. The 
old log house had burned, but we brought 
home with us a piece of one of the logs and 
a brick from the chimney. When George 
Perin’s parents moved from there to Ore- 
gon, he was seventeen years old. After 
four years, without too much education, 
but with big dreams, he resolved to be a 
minister, and started out to find an East- 
ern school. It did not much matter to 
him that he had to take steerage passage 
by boat to San Francisco, and then third 
class rail passage from San Francisco to 
Canton, N. Y., for he had planned to at- 
tend St. Lawrence University. He did 
not lose courage even when he found him- 
self in the college town without even one 
dollar in his pocket. How many times he 
has told me that story and of how he looked 
for work, shoveling snow in winter, sawing 
wood, doing errands. But finally good 
fortune came to him, and he found work 
for all the time that he could spare in a 
cheese factory. What he earned there was 
supplemented by some borrowing, and also 
for three years he shared a room with Dr. 
Couden, who was afterwards for many 
years the blind chaplain of the House of 
Representatives in Washington. Dr. Cou- 
den’s eyes had been shot out in the Civil 
War. He received a very small amount of 
money for this. This ambitious boy read 
all of Dr. Couden’s lessons to him, and in 
fact everything that Henry Couden learned 
in college was taught to him by George 
Perin. <e. Y 

“After four years George Perin was 
graduated from the Divinity School. His 
first parish was in a little town in Ohio, 
where, curiously enough, the main industry 
of the town was cheese-making, and what 


an asset the knowledge of that fine art 
was to him! . . . His salary the first year 
was $425, and he had a wife, a baby girl, 
and a horse to care for, for he drove all 
over the country to call on his parishioners 
and to find new ones. Besides this, the first 
year he paid $80 back on his loan from 
the college. In 1883 .... he was called 
to Boston to take charge of the Shawmut 
Universalist parish on Shawmut Avenue. 
It was during this pastorate that he learned 
of the temptations and tragedies in the 
lives of young women who left their homes. 
and came to Boston to study or work, and 
all through the years he had a dream that 
he must do something to improve the 
living conditions of girls in the city of 
Boston.” 

After telling in detail the story of how 
the Conservatory of Music was acquired 
and transformed into the Franklin Square 
House Mrs. Perin continued: 

“The House opened on July 15, 1902, 
with forty-two residents present and a 
few friends of the movement. I shall 
never forget how happy Dr. Perin was that. 
night, nor how happy we all were. In a 
speech which he made after dinner that. 
night, the opening night of the Franklin 
Square House, where dinner was served to 
these guests and friends, he said some- 
thing like this: ‘We are either making his- 
tory tonight in this housing of young 
women in great cities, or we are making 
ourselves ridiculous as a little band of 
dreamers and idealists. We represent a 
corporation without capital, with very 
substantial debts and large obligations, 
and only a handful of known friends. The 
one thing perfectly clear in my mind is 
that such work in the city of Boston is 
needed. It is a challenge of faith. We be- 
lieve that what ought to be done can be 
done. It is an experiment which will be 
honestly made. If we fail we shall not 
fail for lack of courage or faith or hard 
work. If we win, we shall make a distinct 
contribution toward the solution of the 
housing problem for a very much neglected 
part of the community.’ ” 

“The big task ended, Dr. Perin could not 
rest. We were taking care of 450 girls, 
but as many more were constantly being 
turned away. Dr. Perin longed to enlarge. 
An old building joined the Franklin Square 
House which had already been purchased. 
This faced on Washington St. This 
dreamer visioned an annex which would 
contain 350 more sleeping rooms. With a 
great deal of hesitation he told his trustee, 
of this new dream, which would involve 
a new indebtedness. They said they were 
with him 100 percent in this new venture of 
faith.” 

The guests at the lunch were shown 
over the building, in which they displayed 
much interest. 
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The Knowledge of God 


GOOD BOOK for Lenten reading* by both min- 
isters and lay folk is ‘“The Knowledge of God,” 
by D. Elton Trueblood. The style is clear as 

crystal, but from the nature of the case it cannot be 
simple. The book undoubtedly will disgust some of 
our people and fail to interest some, but we honestly 
believe that it will immeasurably strengthen and re- 
assure the majority. It undoubtedly will render ser- 
vice to those who believe in the validity of religious 
experience, but it may well prove that it has a mission 
for thousands who would believe in an objective God 
and in answer to prayer if they could. Unless we fail 
completely to read aright the signs of the times, there 
are tens of thousands among the millions of thought- 
less and careless who are wistful, longing for something 
that they can tie to, ready for a clear, sensible, af- 
firmative presentation of religion. 

D. Elton Trueblood is professor of the philos- 
ophy of religion in Stanford University and, although 
he is separated by a distance of 3,000 miles from the 
publication office, he is editor of The Friend, a religious 
weekly published in Philadelphia. His basic religious 
convictions are those of the Society of Friends, but he 
is not a man who can uncritically accept any more 
than he can uncritically reject the conclusions of mys- 
tical religion. His book brings reinforcement to a 
generation for whom the classic “proofs” of the exist- 
ence of God no longer suffice. 

This book bears testimony to the reality of re- 
ligious experience. It points out first that in the be- 
ginning all religious certainty rested not upon argu- 
ment or upon conclusions deduced from a study of 
man and the universe, but upon direct first-hand con- 
tact of man with his Maker. The Bible is a book that 
records these experiences. It is entitled to respect, 
not because of a theory that it is an infallible Word of 
God, but because it records facts about man in rela- 
tionship to God, fully as much entitled to respect as 
any of the facts of science. For hundreds of years 
theology has ruled the religious world, and theology, 
both Catholic and Protestant, as a rule has been hos- 
tile to or distrustful of a religion of personal experi- 
ence. This has been due in part to the realization that 
if you admit the validity of experience in religion, you 
open the door to the claims of every wild-eyed fanatic 
who thinks that he has a direct revelation from God, 
and it has been due in part to the honest conviction of 
churchmen that the matter can be best handled by 
the church and its trained ministers. 


*The Knowledge of God. By D. Elton Trueblood. Har- 
per and Brothers. Price $2.00. 


In our day also the exponents of naturalism have 
been proclaiming loudly that no evidence is entitled to 
respect that scientists will not accept, and the psy- 
chologists have been pointing out how the subjective 
factors and the many chances that exist of self-delusion 
invalidate the claim that we can commune with God. 

Doctor Trueblood with logical precision and broad 
knowledge shows us how the subjective factors exist 
in all human knowledge and especially in the latest 
“discoveries” of natural science. He says that it is not 
logical to argue that, because subjective factors are 
present, the conclusion is inescapable that there can 
be no objectivity. As John Stuart Mill put it: ‘“Ob- 
jections which apply equally to all evidence are valid 
against none.” 

We have been too easily frightened by the psychol- 
ogists who say quite truly that our knowedge of God 
is a projection of the mind. So is every major premise 
of natural science. But the question remains, “Is 
the projection true?” 

We may never be able fully to prove the objective 
reality of God, but the truth cannot be disproved by 
the methods used by the naturalists and some of the 
psychologists. 

Doctor Trueblood holds that ‘‘in spite of all of its 
fallacious tendencies, experience must be made to 
provide the tests of its own reliability. “Since we 
cannot get out of the realm of experience to some ex- 
ternal standard beyond it, we must and do find, by 
the comparison and contrast of the various items of 
experience, some bases of judgment concerning which 
ones, among our many experiences, are trustworthy 
and which are untrustworthy.’”’ The mystics have 
made mistakes and sometimes have reported things 
probably absurd, but no mistake of mystics is as great 
as that of the critics who argue that all mystical ex- 
periences are false because some are false. 

There are chapters in this book which deal with 
the varieties of religious experience with the frankness 
and the ability of William James. The author deals 
courteously but unflinchingly with the wishful think- 
ing and intense prejudice of those who rule out in ad- 
vance “the objectivity of religious experiences re- 
gardless of what the test of agreement may show.” 

When we meditate a bit upon it it seems ridiculous 
to start out with the assumption that all the Bible 
characters, all the millions since—scholars and plain 
men, Jesus himself—who testify joyously that they 
have felt the power of an objective God, are deluded. 
It would seem as if these millions and tens of millions 
of experiences might be examined as fairly as we ex- 
amine the intestines of earthworms. 
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BORAH AND PRINCIPLE 


ENATOR BORAH was a man of intense preju- 

dices, but men of every party today are saying: 

“He was a man who was true to his principles.”’ 

There have been few men in public life in this country, 

or in any other for that matter, who were more honest, 
more fearless, more able. 

As Elmer Davis remarked: “In our times principle 
is a word that has not been so often used. It would 
seem as if some of the politicians of the world might see 
now in the life of Borah the strength that devotion to 
principle brings a man.” 

There is general sorrow over the death of Senator 
Borah. He occupied a unique and important posi- 
tion. He was a powerful orator. He was an inde- 
pendent of the most extreme type. He took positions 
with which we ourselves often disagreed. But he 
followed the line of righteousness as he saw it without 
the slightest weakening from selfish personal consid- 
erations, and he will be long remembered. 

* * 


A GOOD PAPER, BUT — 


OU publish a good paper,’ writes a candid 
critic,‘ but it is weakened by your frequent ref- 
erences to God asa father. Hasn’t life taught 

you anything? The vital part of the liberal church is 
the humanistic. Put the Leader on the bandwagon.” 

On the contrary, in our judgment, the vital part 
of the liberal church is the one that actually possesses 
and continually exhibits faith in a Father God and 
that shows its faith in unwearying, intelligent service 
of mankind. 

We are open-minded on the subject. We open our 
columns to the people who think that religion ought to 
express itself in service and leave the question of God 
alone, and even to the people who think that the idea 
of God is harmful to the race. 

Everything that these brethren have to say about 
fighting the evil of the world and serving justice and 
mercy in the world arouses our enthusiasm. 

Everything that they say about belief in God as 
being old-fashioned, out of touch with modern scholar- 
ship, in itself irrational, makes upon us about the 
same impact as the seed of a thistle blown against us 
by the wind. 

And any irritation that they show over a religious 
body expressing faith in God makes us laugh. 

Now we believe ourselves to be perfectly honest 
when we say it is not because it is a Universalist belief 
that we always assume and sometimes express faith 
in God as Father, and it is not because the vast major- 
ity of our readers want us to. We express it because 
we believe it to be true. We also believe that religion 
will languish and die when this great life principle is de- 
stroyed. 

We cannot understand how a God could come into 
existence, or always be in existence, or what there was 
before time began, or what there is out beyond the 
bounds of space. It staggers us intellectually to fol- 
low the astronomers, and it is paralyzing to think of a 
Being without beginning or end. But the solid indis- 
putable fact is that the globe is here and the race is 
here, and time and space are about us. And just as 
solid a fact, although not as indisputable, is that the 


Author and Creator of suns and stars, and time and 
space, and races and nations, speaks to us directly, 
makes Himself known to us, gives us a revelation, if 
we clear the way and do our part. 

Now again these positive statements impel us to: 
say that we are open-minded, very open-minded, so 
open-minded that we are willing to turn atheist or 
join the Holy Rollers or argue for a literal hell or 
praise Hitler, or do any other inconceivable thing, if 
we can be convinced that it is the right thing to do. 
But as it looks to us now, we shall be giving up the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount just. 
about the time we start arguing for endless punish- 
ment and for literal hellfire. 

It is going to take more than outmoded, dis- 
credited positivism to change us and to change the 
policy of The Christian Leader. 


* * 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


E publish in this paper a statement issued by 
leaders in American Churches which seems to 
us highly important. One is always glad to 

have men and women whom he respects and honors 
state clearly and forcefully the convictions that he 
holds. But there is a deeper reason for our publica- 
tion of the statement. It will help many a young 
man who is wrestling with this problem to think 
things through. 

The church papers have given wide publicity to 
interpretations of Christian duty which differ from 
the conclusions of this statement. The great name of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick signed to these other pro- 
nouncements has carried weight. It is important that 
our people should realize that men like Bishop Scarlett, 
Bishop McConnell, Bishop Sherrill, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
William Adams Brown, Douglas Horton, and others. 
just as high-minded and just as consecrated, take 
another view. 

We ask our people, laymen and ministers, to 
read the statement. It expresses the deepest con- 
victions of the editor. It blazes a trail for us to 
follow in world service. 

* * 


THE ACCENT IS ON SERVICE 


EBRUARY 4 is the date set aside in our church 
year for the observance of United Church Day. 
What is this United Church Day? Doctor 
Ratcliff has expressed the object of the occasion in 
an excellent statement which appears on the back of 
the bulletins sent out to the churches from the Head- 
quarters office. ‘(1) It is an allotment of time for 
considering the significance of the church in modern 
life. (2) It is an occasion for thinking more about 
your whole Church. (8) It is a time for enlisting in 
some significant service through your church. (4) Itis 
an opportunity for sharing in a larger work and ser- 
vice.” 

The accent here is where it ought to be, on ser- 
vice. This is no time for denominational tom-tom 
beating. The world is full of pressing problems. What. 
is, and what ought to be, the relation of our churches 
to these problems? Our Church has a many-sided 
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program. Are we helping out the otal program or are 
we individually and as churches just attending to our 
special hobby projects? Let’s get acquainted with 
our whole program and support it. Some of our 
churches and all our social service projects must have 
continuous financial help to serve their communities. 
United Church Day gives us an opportunity to support 
these churches and projects through our gifts. All the 
proceeds of the United Church Day offering go directly 
for this purpose. 

Such are the considerations that prompt the ob- 
servance of a United Church Day in Universalist 
churches. They are primary considerations, for we 
must continue to serve well where we have been serving 
in the past. We must continue to maintain adequately 
all our previous projects one hundred percent, or we 
shall not go forward into new fields. And we must re- 
member that we go forward only as we keep the accent 
on service. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


AN AMERICAN WAY 


T seems to us that The Christian Century, able as it 
is, misses the point of the appointment of Myron 

C. Taylor as a special messenger or ambassador 
to Rome. The President states specifically that this 
appointment does not mean that he is proposing to 
appoint an ambassador to a Church, but that it does 
mean that he is talking to the Pope in the same spirit 
that he shows in talking to the heads of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish religious bodies in the United 
States. 

The interpretation that The Christian Century 
places upon the matter is summed up in the closing 
paragraph of an editorial entitled “An Un-American 
Appointment,” in its issue for January 10, in which is 
combined a noble statement of the American ideal and 
a grotesque misstatement of the position of the Presi- 
dent: 

But it becomes clear with each new act that the 
President of the United States is willing to place the 
Roman Catholic Church in a unique status in relation 
to our government. This is a violation of our cherished 
principle of the separation of state and church, of the 
principle of an impartial hospitality to all religious 
faiths, and of the very life-principle of democracy itself 
which leaves all religious and cultural values to work 
themselves out in the give and take of an uninhibited 
democratic process. 


Logically we see no reason why we should go back 
of the facts in any political situation. Is the Vatican 
State a state in any true sense? If it is what difference 
does it make to us so far as international relations are 
concerned whether it is Catholic or Protestant, Jewish 
or Mohammedan? We do not endorse the attitude of 
Russia toward religion by sending an ambassador to 
Russia, and we do not endorse the Nazis by having an 
_ ambassador in Berlin. 

The President does not propose to send an am- 
bassador to the Vatican State. He says so, and we be- 
lieve him. But if he were going to send an ambas- 
sador to the state it would mean exactly what it meant 
between 1848 and 1868 when the United States did 
have diplomatic relations with the Papal State. 

Does anyone think that our Presidents—includ- 


ing Abraham Lincoln—in that twenty year period 
were plotting to give the Catholic Church a favored 
position in the United States and to break down our 
policy of complete separation of church and state? 

* * 


ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 


OR these purposes, Peter is the average domes- 
ticated male in attendance upon a church, and 
Paul is the average Ladies’ Aid Society. 

We approve of efforts of Ladies’ Aid Societies to 
help churches, and especially we approve of all that 
they do to pay ministers’ salaries. If it is our salary 
that is in question, we can look with tolerant eye upon 
many and diverse schemes to get ahead financially. 

But when the eleemosynary passion of the church 
gets down to collecting and selling coat-hangers and 
pants-hangers, when clothes cherished for years are 
tumbled on to chairs and hurled to the floor as their 
wire supports are withdrawn, we feel that protest is a 
civic and religious duty. 

How, we demand, can a man worship in peace, 
sleep in comfort, or exhibit ordinary virtuous conduct, 
if his mind is harrowed with a sense of loss? How can 
the attitude of the Ladies’ Aid in the matter of coat- 
hangers be defended? If one charitably excuses it 
on the ground of helping the church, does he reckon 
with the un-Christian sentiments created by every 
coat-hanger collection? We cannot see that the men 
are selfish in hanging on to coat-hangers. 

They are willing to give up much for the church, 
money, ease, time, pride of opinion, association with 
—well, with some of them—but when it comes to coat- 
hangers, cherished, beloved coat-hangers, coat-hangers 
tried and true, it is just too much. Our churches will 
go on to the rocks if the coat-hanger crusade is not 
stopped. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mr. Jones, editor of The Christian Register, is a 
man of deep insight. In one of his delightful irre- 
sponsibilities he refers to the marriage of Dr. Rowland 
Gray-Smith and Miss Christina Philip, his manag- 
ing editor, as follows: 


How to Insure a Happy Marriage 

Two Unitarians—the man a minister and the lady 
a layman—were recently married. A short honey- 
moon trip to New York was ended when the lady re- 
turned to Boston and the man stayed on for a few days. 
Purpose: to attend the annual meetings of the American 
Philosophical Association. He figured, doubtless, that 
now was the correct time to achieve once and for alla 
firm philosophical point of view. 


“Let’s be polite to the ladies,” writes a subscriber 
from Milwaukee, Wis. ‘“I’d like to see pictures of 
Miss Adams and Miss Philip.””’ He doesn’t seem to 
like the pictures of the editor and manager recently 
published, and demands that names be put under the 
pictures of Doctor Cummins and Doctor Ratcliff to 
identify them. We endorse all these propositions, 
A to Z. 


Dictators are no more respectable and engaging 
figures in churches than in governments. 
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Universalists, Therefore — II 
Sheldon Shepard 


“We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 

Jesus: therefore ... .” 

HERE was a moment at the turn of history when 
Pilate, Roman procurator of Judea, was in a 
quandary. Before him stood two prisoners—a 

brigand caught red-handed in acts of blood, and a 
teacher from Nazareth who went about doing little 
acts of kindness and speaking words of encouragement 
and good cheer. As it was his custom at the Passover 
season to release a prisoner selected by the people, he 
asked the gathered mob to choose between these two. 
When they clamored for the release of Barabbas, per- 
plexed Pilate asked, ‘“Then what am I to do with 
Jesus?” ; 

From the time this humble teacher came from 
despised Nazareth to be known all over Palestine, to 
have his influence penetrate the heart of the Roman 
Empire, to become the nominal spirit of a Colossus 
called Western Civilization, to have missionaries in 
his name penetrate all jungles and invade territories of 
all religions, none has been able to escape the question, 
“What am I to do with Jesus?” 

He was crucified on a cross of Calvary and has 
sinze been crucified on millions of crosses under which 
his name has been used to smother his spirit. He has 
been denied in many words, but in spirit and deed 
blasphemed by countless hordes who mouth his name. 
Even the institutions grown up in his honor erect 
against the tides of justice huge bulwarks of charity, 
drown the flowers of mercy in floods of sentimentality 
and bury the spirit of good will under monuments of 
conventions of the times and the powers that be. But 
still they raise the inescapable question: ‘““What am I 
to do with Jesus?” 

Here is a meaningful and searching answer: ‘“‘We 
avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of Jesus,”’ 
the formally adopted expression of the attitude of the 
Universalist Church toward Jesus. 

We notice that, wisely, this statement uses the 
name Jesus and does not include the title Christ. The 
word Christ comes from a Greek word meaning 
anointed, the anointed one. As applied to Jesus, it 
meant the same as the Hebrew word Messiah—the 
Lord’s anointed, the one who was to come as the Mes- 
siah of the Jews. When we use the word Christ we 
call Jesus the expected one of the Jews. We recognize 
the validity of their prophecies, of their claims as the 
Lord’s chosen people. We should then not attempt to 
persuade Jews to become Christians, but should our- 
selves become Jews. One of the reasons the New 
Testament presents conflicting, irreconcilable theolo- 
gies is the attempt of Paul to turn a Jewish Messiah 
into a universal Christ. 

The term Christ is used in certain other senses, 
such as to mean the universal spirit, the inner presence, 
the social impulse. But as these uses are very confus- 
ing, and as the word properly means only the anointed 
one, a far better practice is never to use the term at all. 
Recognition of this truth is seen in the disappearance of 
the title from this latest statement of our church, ““We 
avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of Jesus.” 


What do we mean by “spiritual leadership’’? 
So often we think of “spiritual’’ as having to do with 
the things of heaven, a certain side of life we call re- 
ligious or moral, with what we call character or the 
soul. Such a concept leaves other areas of life in which 
whatever we call spiritual does not hold sway. 

But when we become universal in our thinking, 
when we sense the oneness of existence, we discover 
there is no such division within the human being or in 
his world. There are no spiritual and carnal natures, 
no sacred and profane sections of life, no holy and 
secular days. All is one, all is holy. 

By the spiritual leadership of Jesus, we mean the 
direction he gives us by his attitude toward every- 
thing, his interpretation of existence, his relations with 
people and with all the universe. We mean the ac- 
ceptance of ‘‘the spirit’? which he portrayed, the at- 
tempt to live in our world and time with the attitudes, 
motives, spirit, strength and effects that guided, in- 
spired, motivated and empowered him. 

What does this say about the nature of Jesus, 
the virgin birth, the peculiarity of his sonship to God, 
his Messiahship? Nothing. Fortunately, nothing. 
Every one will ponder these questions, and arrive at 
his own answers, but, compared with the tremendous 
conviction that the light and spirit which was in him 
may be in us, none of these considerations is of any 
importance. 

No more vile, hateful, “anti-Jesus” spirit has 
ever blown its horrid breath across a devastated world 
than has been belched forth in the name of all the 
“sound” theologies—from the fourth century rape of 
the church, through the Inquisition and the World 
War to the pogroms and wars of today. Theology 
seems to make no difference at all in one’s “spirit.” 
The good and bad, the true and vile, the noble and 
foul, all may be found in every theological household. 

What is important? Why, this: ‘‘the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus’”—to be his kind of person, follow- 
ing the trail of his thoughts and deeds. This places 
emphasis upon the principle by which Jesus lived 
rather than on him asa person. In the old courses in 
comparative religions, the Christian teachers always 
capped their case for the superiority of Christianity 
(whose presentation was the object of the courses) by 
stating that, being centered about a person, Chris- 
tianity had an advantage over all other religions. 

The truth is that emphasis on the person of Jesus 
had been one of the worst handicaps to the Christian 
religion. Declaring allegiance to Jesus as a person, it 
seems possible for one to think that all conditions of 
salvation are met. He can thenceforth go to war in 
his name, raise million-dollar churches in the midst of 
poverty, stand valiantly for all the conventions of the 
times, support all vested interests of money, place and 
ideas. 

When one frees himself from doctrinal necessities 
and gets rid of allegiance to Jesus as a person, he can 
much better center attention on his “spiritual leader- 
ship,” on living with that “‘spirit’”’ which was in Jesus. 

With such an attitude, it makes no difference 
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about the nature or person of Jesus, whether all the 
stories of him are true or false, whether, indeed, he 
lived at all. We declare that our religion is not per- 
ered, but spirit-centered, principle-cen- 
tered. 

There are at least three general elements in the 
“spirit” of Jesus which will inspire us, and will be im- 
perative, if we follow the meaning of our statement; 
if we say, ““We are Universalists; therefore —”’ 

First. We avow our faith in the spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus; therefore we accept this world and the 
universe as being in charge of a Father of love. He 
who looks after “the birds of the air and the grass of 
the field,’ the protons and electrons of every atom, 
also cares for our lives. If, in all the universe, not an 
atom, with its mystery of vibration, energy and mo- 
tion, can go astray, we may be sure that our lives too 
are under the sway of order and purpose. 

Second. We avow our faith in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus; therefore we value above all other 
treasures those riches that are within. We know that 
“out of the heart are the issues of life.” ‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth,’’ but “lay up treas- 
ures in heaven,”’ means to us the building of the values 
of heart and character. We know that he is most 
wealthy who has something which is not for sale. 
At all costs, we will maintain our inner integrity. Nor 
promises nor threats shall deter us from the path of 
our ideals. Rewards and punishments are not to be 
considered in comparison with the kingdom which is 
within. It we will keep inviolate and supreme. 

Third. None can pretend to follow the leadership 
of Jesus unless he attempt to live a certain kind of life. 
There are several inescapables in one’s techniques of 
living, if we have faith in the path followed by Jesus. 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus; therefore we forgive everybody for everything. 
We harbor no animosity, no desire for revenge, no 
feeling of antagonism. We do not demand an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth. We forgive every one— 
neighbors, bosses, enemies, relatives, competitors, 
even dictators. 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 
‘Jesus; therefore we will meet every evil with the 
weapon of good. Wewill trust not lies, but truth; not 
hate, but good will; not beating down, but lifting up. 
General John J. Ryan, now advocating the entry of 
the United States into Europe’s war, has definitely de- 
clared that, while he is a church member, he makes no 
pretense of taking Jesus with him into the war. He 
declares Jesus and war cannot be reconciled. But 
when the choice is between Jesus and war, he does not 
“avow his faith in the spiritual leadership of Jesus.”’ 

There is a new technique in all actions of opposing 
groups which must be worked out by believers in the 
spirit of Jesus. Some nation must make the magnif- 
icent adventure, following perhaps the methods of 
Gandhi, of facing the whole crazy world in the spirit 
of Jesus. In industrial strife, we await the leader who 
can put non-violence into action. What an unparal- 
leled opportunity today beckons organized labor! 
With its farflung: organization and its power, it stands 
in a central position in the vortex of a civilization be- 
ing metamorphosed. What if labor should say, ‘““We 
will use the weapons of good will for ourselves, for the 


forces on the other side of industrial quarrels and 
for the common good.” What if, instead of fighting to 
maintain the selfish privileges of a day that is gone, 
industrial management and finance should meet 
every difficulty with good will! This will some day 
be accomplished, and the work will be wrought by 
someone, whatever his creed or cult, even if he never 
heard of the Nazarene, who believes in “the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus.” 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus; therefore we love every one as much as we love 
ourselves. We identify ourselves with every human 
being. Here lies the meaning of “‘Give to every one 
that asketh.’”’ At every demand, voiced or unspoken, 
we shall identify ourselves with him in need, and con- 
sider our interests together. We thereby give not 
only what he asks, and double, but everything, for 
we make all that we have and are as much his own as 
ours. Need is its own asking. “Every one that 
asketh”’ includes every human being. The spirit of 
Jesus is the identification of ourselves with the race, 
living not for one, but for all, giving everything to the 
common lot and using for ourselves only that which 
the common good hands out to us for its own benefit. 
We are co-operators, putting all into the common 
chest, and drawing out only that which the group gives 
to us as our necessary part, the judgment as to the 
amount of that proportion being our own. 

This attitude is the ideal for human association, 
the society in which the details of Jesus’ instructions 
can be lived. Buying, selling, profiting, are all crude 
processes by which we exist while developing to a 
human stage of social relations. The spirit of Jesus, 
though hidden and camouflaged to suit the propaganda 
of all resisting interests, will yet lead on to a society 
where none will think of ‘‘mine and thine,’”’ where we 
will live as one brotherhood, where ‘‘the reward of 
the man who serves best will be the capacity to serve 
more.” 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus; therefore we love God with all heart, soul, 
mind and strength. That means—well, how can we 
love any one with all our strength? Only by using 
all that strength in his service. One loves his family 
with all his heart, mind, soul and strength when in 
deep devotion he tires his muscles, strains his mind 
and concentrates his being on their welfare. 

To love God in these terms is not to meditate, 
worship, pray, say, ‘“O God, how I love you.” Not to 
have a mystic, divine, sweet communion of the joy of 
His presence. It is to get busy with mind, heart, 
and energy to work for that which is right, for har- 
mony with the laws of life, for co-operation with the 
universe. It is to live with utmost concentration that 
the purpose at the heart of things be expressed as 
completely as possible through us. 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus; therefore we will never be afraid, will never 
worry; will always know that everything is all right. 
Living by the presence of love, identifying our interests 
with the common good, devoting all the energies of 
soul, mind, heart and strength to living in harmony 
with universal law, we will know that we are in tune 
with the universe, working with God. And as Jesus 
did, undisturbed both by shouts of ‘“Hosanna”’ and by 
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cries of ““Crucify him,” we will leave all issues we can- 
not control in the care of the Infinite Love, and be at 
peace, abounding in joy. 

We might go on and on, enumerating details of 
the techniques required by our faith in the spiritual 
leadership. But these mentioned are solid fundamen- 
tals, inescapable and sufficient. From them, asa pro- 
ductive soil, spring naturally the flowers of all right 
living. What significance is there in the demands of 
allegiance of theology as compared with the mighty 
implications of the “spirit’’ of Jesus? Neither time 
nor eternity will care much whether one believes in 
the virgin birth, the baptism of Jesus, the special im- 
portance of his sonship, or even his historicity. But 
all the world’s institutions, and the destinies of eter- 


nity, are affected by the devotion of a human life to that 
spirit which was in Jesus. To face the world as the 
vineyard of a loving Father, to know the inner king- 
dom as greater than all thrones, palaces and acclama- 
tions, to forgive everyone, to identify oneself with all 
his fellows, to conquer evil with the sheer power of 
good, to devote heart, mind, soul and strength to 
learning and obeying the laws of the universe, to fol- 
low our highest ideals, to face life then gloriously 
pia ae is a purpose which makes of mana 
god! 

What am [to do with Jesus? To this inescapable 
question, have we yet found an answer more challeng- 
ing, more magnificent, than tosay: ‘“Weavow our faith 
in the spiritual leadership of Jesus!’’ 


The Small Church in a Streamlined Age 


R. R. Martin 


HAT is to be the fate of the small church in a 
streamlined age? This is a question that, in 
some form, is on the lips of almost every per- 

son vitally interested in the future of the church. The 
question may not always be articulate. It is never- 
theless a very pertinent consideration. 

Before one dare hazard an answer to this query 
the issue must be clarified a bit by indicating more 
specifically the type of church concerning which the 
question is raised. In delimiting a particular group of 
churches it must be recognized that no exact lines of 
demarcation can be drawn. There are always excep- 
tions. The small church, as the term is used here, 
applies generally to the church of approximately 150 
members, or less, in a rural community with one 
thousand or less population. There were slightly more 
than nine thousand such communities in the United 
States in 1930 and over fifty percent of them were 
showing a decrease in population at the time the 1930 
census was taken. Unless some very great socio- 
economic changes take place in the United States in the 
very near future to check this decline, the village will 
probably not regain any considerable degree of im- 
portance in rural social and economic life. The general 
decline of the village carries with it a deterioration in 
the institutions of which it is the habitat. 

The number of churches of the size indicated to be 
found in the approximately nine thousand villages 
would be very difficult to determine. The number, 
after all, is not significant. Anyone familiar with the 
rural church is aware that their number is legion. 
The exact size is not altogether significant. If it is 
too small to carry on its functions as a communal in- 
stitution and make some contribution to the com- 
munity without pecuniary aid from some outside or- 
ganization, or if it must share the service of a pastor 
with one or more other churches, for all practical pur- 
poses it falls within the scope of this classification. 

In discussing the problem of the rural church in 
South Dakota, Professor Kumlien of the State Agri- 
cultural College says: 


The rural church is slowly disappearing from the 
open country, except where there are enough members 
of one denomination to support a full time pastor. The 
village and town church has the advantage of being cen- 


trally located with reference to community life. Be- 
cause of its access to more concentrated population it 
has a larger potential supporting membership. The 
economic factor is basic to a continuous and successful 
church organization. (‘‘The Social Problem of the 
Church in South Dakota.’’) 


Does this mean that the rural church will soon be 
one of America’s vanishing institutions? There are 
indications that this may be true. Has the church 
of this type, then, no longer a mission to perform? 
The fact that the rural church on the American conti- 
nent has survived more than three centuries is suf- 
ficient indication that it has had a useful function and 
has performed it with a relatively high degree of satis- 
faction. Rural life has not passed from the American 
scene, even though the impact of new modes of trans- 
portation and communication and the mechanization 
of large areas of life’s activities have greatly altered it. 
We still have a rural America. There are yet people 
who look to the rural community, and to the rural 
church in particular, for the satisfaction of certain 
fundamental wishes. The problem, therefore, seems to 
be one of social change, of the adoption of new methods 
rather than abandonment. Professor Sims in speak- 
ing of this problem says: 


The needs of this new day are clearly not those of 
the old, and the rural institutions that have not faced 
about from the old to the new are not adequately supply- 
ing these needs. This is the situation that confronts the 
rural church. In the face of it the pioneer church is 
proving inadequate. In many quarters it is languishing 
and dying, for the society has shifted its interests, and 
country life its meaning. The church has not often 
sensed these facts. New life values are needing re- 
ligious sanction and are not generally getting it. 

The country church must likewise become this sort 
of institution if it is to meet the needs of the new day. 
It must redirect its efforts and reconstruct its organiza- 
tion to community ends. Its exclusive pioneer habits 
and programs must be laid aside. It must do something 
more than hire annually an absentee preacher to retail 
sermons and to hold revivals, if religion is to survive as a 
vital force and pagan forces not reconquer the rural 
regions. (‘‘Elements of Rural Sociology.’’) 


Just what adjustment is the church to make if it 
is to avoid the fate predicted by Dr. Sims? No doubt — 
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there are various avenues open to the versatile church 
administrator. Any solution must take cognizance of 
the church as a means of community enrichment and 
not as an end in itself. Among the many problems 
besetting the church one seems to lie at the root of all 
others, viz., financial support. Any attempt to decide 
whether this matter of finance is cause or effect would 
be very much like trying to answer the age-old ques- 
tion as to which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
The problem of finance usually shows up in a vicious 
circle. The inability of a parish to provide adequate 
financial support results in its obtaining incompetent 
leadership, and this incompetent leadership results in 
a less capable parish, ad infinitum. The results are 
about the same regardless of where you approach the 
circle. 

Any suggested solution to this dilemma should 
avoid the fallacy of particularism. No doubt a num- 
ber of changes will have to take place before a “new 
day” is ushered in. This paper merely points to some 
suggestions deserving further study. The suggestion 
is that an old device be set to a new task. The device 
is none other than the equipment used by the modern 
moving-picture industry, and the task is that of pro- 
viding the smallest, the most remote or isolated com- 
munity with a service of worship equal to that en- 
joyed by the most favored city congregation. Pictures 
have long since been used by the churches for purposes 
of entertainment and education. By the use of the 
motion picture and the sound film the mission fields of 
the world have been transported to the silver screen 
in the city church and reproduced with startling vivid- 
ness—so vivid, in fact, that one forgets that he is com- 
fortably seated in a great city temple and finds him- 
self transported on some magic carpet to a village in 
Africa, India or China and there for the time being 
becomes a participant observer of the life of the na- 
tives. With equal vividness can the morning or eve- 
ning worship service of any of the great temples of 
religion be transported to the crossroads church and 
the worshiper be made to forget the humble sur- 
roundings of his small church and to sit in the temple 
and join in worship with his fellowmen. 

Instead of parishioners going to church on Sunday 
morning to listen to a sermon that the parish minister 
has prepared in the few spare moments salvaged from 
the activities of a busy week, a parishioner—no matter 
where located—could be permitted to enjoy the best 
product of one of the most capable preachers to be 
found anywhere in the United States or abroad. This 
would apply to the music. Rather than listen to an 
anthem sung in a manner ranging from fair to atro- 
cious by a few local people whose only qualification is 
their willingness and desire to sing, the worshiper 
uld receive the inspiration of the world’s greatest 
urch choirs. 

Such a proposal is not as fantastic as it may seem 
t first. All the organizational machinery and techno- 
ical equipment necessary to put it into full operation 
already available and would require but a small 
ount of reorganization. For example, the church 
ip services to be reproduced are being held each 
y morning and evening in numerous churches 
the United States and abroad. The National 
of Missions of any denomination, to use an or- 
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ganization already functioning, could assume, in addi- 
tion to its many other duties, the role of motion pic- 
ture producer. After carefully surveying the needs 
of the churches to be supplied they could select the 
“worship”’ services to be filmed. In some instances 
these might well be composite affairs, the music 
chosen from one church, the sermon from another, the 
liturgy and other parts of the service from still other 
churches. Possibilities for variation are almost limit- 
less. 

Numerous factors would enter into the choice of 
the worship service to be filmed. These would include 
the quality and characteristics of the music, the per- 
sonality of the preacher, his voice, pulpit mannerisms, 
etc., as well as the quality and content of the sermon. 

The Mission Board could act not only as a pro- 
ducer but as a booking agency as well. Circuits could 
be established throughout the churches and the films 
passed from church to church in some regular order of 
sequence and thus provide for a maximum use of the 
films. 

Moving picture projectors with sound equipment 
having a sufficient capacity for the average church 
seating from 150 to 300 people can be purchased for 
from $500 to $1,000. In any community some person 
can be found who can operate this equipment ef- 
ficiently, or at least can soon be trained to do so. The 
rural church could be provided with adequate pro- 
jection and sound equipment and filmed worship 
services at a very reasonable sum—in many instances. 
for less than the yearly dole to ministers of these 
churches as “‘missionary money” to prolong the process 
of slow starvation. 

Numerous objections to such a scheme can be 
anticipated. One concerns the technological dif- 
ficulties. This need not concern us, however, since 
Hollywood has met and solved these for the church in 
advance of their anticipated need. Another concerns 
the prejudice against the motion picture as such, par- 
ticularly when applied to something as intimate as 
worship. Were one inclined to be unkind it might be 
pointed out that in many instances people are com- 
pelled to endure many things in the present scheme 
of worship in the small church that arouse no small 
amount of prejudice. However, this argument is al- 
ready a matter of history. The same objections were 
raised to the presentation of the drama and opera by 
motion sound-pictures. It was raised by devotees of 
the legitimate stage. They predicted ultimate failure 
for the motion picture in the field of play production. 
It is unnecessary to do more than point to the fact: 
that the best plays and the best opera are reproduced 
in the modern motion picture and people crowd the 
show houses to see and hear them. The legitimate 
stage has been compelled to recognize the motion pic- 
ture. Yet another argument concerns personal partici- 
pation in worship. Again, were one to desire to be un- 
kind, it might be pointed out that the experience of 
the average minister of a small church probably is not 
such as to convince him that a large portion of the 
membership and constituents are clamoring for an 
opportunity for personal participation. Then, too, 
any alert observer of social trends is aware of the 
growing tendency toward vicarious participation in 
many activities, religious as well as social. This ele- 
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ment of personal participation, however, need not be 
neglected, since there are lay people in every com- 
munity who, without the personal supervision of a 
minister, are capable of conducting a service of wor- 
ship and a “community sing” which will provide ade- 
quately for this element of personal participation. 
Then, too, the congregation in this type of service 
could join in the church liturgy and the singing of the 
church hymns in the same manner as if the program 
of worship were being directed by a local minister in 
person. 

The major objection, in all probability, would 
come from the minister who can see in this only another 
source of technological unemployment. This scheme, 
however, would not displace the minister from his 
central position in the church. It would release him 
from certain tasks that can be performed more ef- 
ficiently by others in order that he might devote his 
time and energy to more important duties—more im- 
portant so far as community organization and welfare 
are concerned. With the task of preaching delegated 
to his ‘‘motion picture assistant’ the pastor would be 
free to devote his energies to a program of com- 
munity organization and religious education. He 
would still be available for pastoral visitation and for 
personal counsel. He would officiate at weddings and 
bury the dead, but above all he could now devote more 
energy to the task of making the church schools within 
his parish dignified educational institutions, a goal 
very much to be desired today. 

These are not new duties for any minister, but the 
relative position given them is new in many parishes. 
Traditionally the central task of the minister around 
which all else revolved has been the sermon. Not 
every minister has been able to develop to any high 
degree the art of sermonizing, and not every minister 
possesses the gifts necessary to preach effectively. It 
has been suggested, by inference at least, that the 
multiple task of preacher, pastor, personal counselor, 
community club leader, Boy Scout master, and gen- 
eral errand boy is one that precludes a high degree of 
efficiency at any point where concentration and study 
are concerned. The argument that great sermons are 
born from close personal contact in all these fields 
sounds idealistic and provides high-sounding phrases 
for the lectures delivered to young preachers as they 
are about to take upon themselves the final vows of 
“good ministers,’ but their fallaciousness becomes 
apparent a few weeks later when the minister comes 
up to Saturday night weary from a week of helping 
other people with their problems, and running errands, 
and has no sermon for Sunday morning. Great ser- 
mons are born from hours of meditation, from contact 
with the wisdom of the ages, from familiarity with the 
problems of the human race, as well as the heartaches 
of the members of the local parish. The production of 
“great sermons” requires more time and opportunity 
for meditation and concentration than the average 
minister of a small church has available. 

In all fairness it should be admitted that this new 
program would eliminate a certain type of minister, 
who would find it impossible to adjust himself to the 
new situation. It would also call for a different type 
of training for the young man anticipating “entering 
the ministry” under this regime. Social changes some- 


times steal in upon us “like a thief in the night’’ and 
we are unaware that a change has taken place until our 
old system breaks down. This has taken place in the 
church. Traditionally the minister has been the one 
to whom people have gone in time of trouble. He has 
been counselor, adviser, and “father confessor” to the 
entire community. Within very recent years social 
change has entered many communities and has trans- 
ferred this function to a group of people specially 
trained in the techniques of the psychiatric and social 
clinic, and of social work. This change has been under 
way for a number of years, but has been accelerated 
recently with the state taking over certain paternalistic 
functions during the depression. With all his short- 
comings and blundering techniques the social worker 
has come into his own and has demonstrated new 
methods of meeting personal and community problems. 
There is little reason to suppose that this trend will 
not continue. The minister who is to function in this 
new scheme should be trained, not in the traditional 
methods of the theological seminaries and schools of 
religious education, but as a social worker pastor. 
This training would require no new machinery since it 
can be secured in many, if not all, the theological 
seminaries and schools of religious education at the 
present time. 

What are the advantages to be offered by such a 
scheme? There are many! In the first place it would 
afford the small rural church an opportunity to be- 
come a means rather than an end in itself. The 
church would not need to spend so much energy sup- 
porting a preacher in each of numerous small parishes 
that it has no resources in time or goods for com- 
munity service. ‘The present parishes would be com- 
bined and greatly enlarged to provide a wider territory 
from which support is drawn. This would be greatly 
facilitated by the greater flexibility of the time sched- 
ule of the social worker pastor. The Ladies’ Aid could 
devote to more fruitful social service the time and 
energy now used to pay the preacher’s salary. 

There would be a division of function which 
would allow each person the opportunity to concen- 
trate on the particular task he best could perform. 
The educational program of the church could be placed 
in the hands of one specially trained for this particular 
task. 

The service of worship in thousands of small 
churches would be greatly enriched. That which be- 
fore has been available only to the most favored con- 
gregations in the cities, and there particularly to those 
of wealth, would now become the heritage of the poor- 
est sharecropper. 

This program would not necessarily be limited to 
the rural territory but might well be extended to hun- 
dreds of city churches. It would be a particular boon 
to many rural churches because of their semi-isolation. 

Numerous ministers of large and small churches 
alike confess that the radio has had some deleterious 
effects upon church attendance. The parishioners 
seem to prefer to remain at home and hear some 

“radio preacher”’ deliver a brilliant sermon rather than 
go to church and hear their own minister preach a very 
ordinary, if not a very poor, sermon. 

Rumors of the release of television are current. 
We are told that television is no longer merely an idea, 
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but an accomplished fact. There are suggestions cur- 
rent that television may be placed upon the commercial 
market at almost any moment. We may expect as 
soon as this takes place that many churches now broad- 
casting their services will make use of it. It will then 
be possible for people to remain at home and have their 
favorite “radio preacher” stand by their own fireside 


Washington 


and deliver the morning sermon.’ That this is a pos 
sibility for the near future should give one interested 
in the future of the church food for thought. The 
question may not be, do we approve of “‘worship by 
remote control,” but will the small church pass from 
me Ponsrican scene if it does not adopt it in some 
orm? 


Observations 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


HE most amazing thing about Washington official 
life is the presence of so many small-town boys 
who have made good. Leading the parade just 

From rafting logs on 
the Obey River down in Tennessee he has risen to first 
mate on the Ship of State, and from hobnobbing with 
neighbors around the stove of a Pickett County 
country store he has made his way to the Secretary’s 
desk of the Department of State. Rumor is rife here, 
to the dismay of Republicans in general, and to Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates in particular, that he is 
headed for the White House. Seated as he now is at 
a window which looks out upon a troubled world, ob- 
servers surmise from his grave and weary look that 
at times he wishes he might exchange his exalted posi- 
tion for the carefree days of his youth, when he won- 
dered what was beyond the horizon of the Tennessee 
hills. 

Not the least of the worries which just now harass 
Secretary Hull and the Congress is to know what 
course to pursue with Japan. Last July that body 
took action to abrogate at the end of six months the 
Japanese-American commercial treaty entered into in 
1911. The deadline falls on January 26. Ever since 
the “incident” at the Marco Polo Bridge, Peiping, 
on July 7, 1937, which precipitated the undeclared war 
in Asia, there has been a succession of crises which have 
placed a heavy strain upon American patience. The 
bombing by Japanese of the cruiser Augusta, and the 
sinking of the Panay in Chinese waters with fatalities 
to Americans, aggravated the situation almost beyond 
the power of apologies and indemnities to appease. 
‘The high-hatting by Japan of the Nine-Power Con- 
ference at Brussels in November, 1937, and the out- 
bursts of anti-Americanism by the Nipponese in China 
with prompt rebukes by Ambassador Grew and Under 
Secretary of State Welles, have accentuated the feel- 
ing between the two governments. 

The chief reason, however, for terminating the 
commercial treaty with Japan has been the protest of 
Americans against allowing their country to continue 
to supply weapons for the slaughter of the Chinese. 
‘The fact that soon after Japan began the invasion of 
‘China President Roosevelt imposed an embargo upon 
the shipment to both nations of arms, munitions and 
implements of war on United States Government 
owned ships, only served to make America an ally of 
Japan, inasmuch as that island empire alone possessed 
a fleet able to come for our supply. When humanity 
regains its sanity after this curse of war-madness, one 
of the pages of history it will review with amazement 
and shame will be that of the United States’ participa- 


tion in the bloody business of dealing out to a ruthless 
invader the necessary arms. 

A second factor which led Congress to abrogate 
our commercial treaty with Japan was the desire on 
its part to make our practice square with our pledged 
word. At the Washington Conference in 1921-22 
the United States with eight other powers guaranteed 
“the sovereignty, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity of China.’’ What our government sacredly 
covenanted to do, our greedy merchants of death for 
two and one half years have been busily engaged in 
undoing. They have not only indirectly been a party 
to the misery, the desolation and the slaughter in 
China so far as steel and scrap-iron would give assist- 
ance, but they have been lending a helping hand to an 
invader out to seize a neighboring government, sub- 
jugate a people and annex a country. 

Japanese propaganda as it comes to Capitol Hill 
presents one of the most amazing farragoes of pretext 
and sophism ever sent out to mislead another nation. 
Like the Nazis who with blood purges first seized Ger- 
many, then Czechoslovakia and Poland, and the 
Soviets who first helped themselves to a slice of the 
latter and are now pouncing upon Finland like a lion 
upon a mouse, so Japan has appropriated Korea and 
Manchukuo and now seeks to satisfy her land-hunger 
by devouring China. Aggressor nations run true to 
form. A black kitten always makes a black cat. 

How will Congress deal with Japan after January 
26? If four of its members, who have introduced bills 
to place an embargo upon shipments of cargoes that 
will aid her in defeating China, have their way, our 
government will do plenty. There is always the danger 
that Congress when unduly vexed may act too quickly 
and severely. Despite much sound advice in the public 
letter of former Secretary Stimson, fear is expressed 
in some quarters here that extreme treatment would 
cause such desperation in the Sunrise Kingdom that 
she would resort to measures that would precipitate a 
crisis. Bethmann-Hollweg, the German statesman 
who is alleged to have called the guarantee not to in- 
vade Belgium a “‘scrap of paper,” justified its viola- 
tion in 1914 in these words: ‘‘We are now in a state of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law. Anyone who 
is threatened as we are threatened can have only one 
thought, how he is to hack his way through.” 

Just now Japan appears to be “‘in a state of neces- 
sity.” Germany, her second most ample source of war 
materials, is cut off, and the United States, which has 
been her mainstay in her marauding expedition by 
supplying war materials variously estimated from 70 
to 90 percent since September, threatens to dissolve 
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the partnership in crime. With eight premiers in 
seven years, and three in the past twelve months, 
Japan seems to be visited with more shake-ups in her 
government than she has earthquakes. Washington 
awaits with interest the policy of the newly selected 
premier, Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, in dealing with 
the United States. American scrap-iron and the 
Japanese beetle are both bad. The difference is that 
America has tried to control the latter. 

The battle that looms largest and promises to wax 
hottest during this session of Congress centers around 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act. Opening 
guns began booming on January 11 with the appear- 
ance of Secretary Hull before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. On occasions long before the 
Secretary had grown gray, as a member of that same 
committee he directed many a question to witnesses 
who occupied the very chair to which the committee 
last week summoned the author and defender of the 
reciprocal trade policies. In an effort to show that 
tariff-lowering agreements have promoted good will 
between America and the nations that have entered 
into them, and have benefited this country, especially 
the agricultural sections, he offered much factual 
testimony. He pleaded for the renewal of the act, 
which will expire on June 12, not alone on the merits 
of its economic advantages to America, but because of 
the service it would perform in a post-war world. He 
requested that the issue of prolonging its life be ap- 
proached in no sectional or partisan spirit, but from 
the benefits which it would continue to bring to the 
nation as a whole. 

Factions in Congress have a way of falling into 
prophecy with all the ardor and cocksureness with 
which the Millerites once foretold the end of the world. 
Often they are quite as mistaken. Foes of renewal 
have been saying that they have enough votes in the 
Senate to kill the act as dead as Paul V. McNutt’s 
presidential boom. In the midst of such boasting 


Majority Leader Barkley announced that he had 
polled the Senate and had sufficient votes to carry the 
day for Secretary Hull’s pet child. The failure of 
negotiations with Argentina on the part of Secretary 
Hull at this stage appears to be most advantageous to 
proponents of prolonging the life of the act. Already 
it has eased the pressure of Western stockmen upon 
their Senators to oppose the legislation. Such is the 
magic of South American canned beef in repose. 
Present indications are that the act will wriggle 
through, although it may emerge trailing such amend- 
ments as ratification by the Senate of the President’s 
trade agreements, an encumbrance that would be suf- 
ficient to hinder the free flight previously enjoyed. 

Quite aside from the merits of this particular 
piece of legislation, it must be said that the eyes of 
Congress as a whole are focused more upon November 
ballot-boxes than upon writing beneficial, non-parti- 
san laws upon the nation’s statute books. This 
cropped out in the anti-lynching bill debate when 
repeatedly House members on both sides charged 
each other with being out for votes rather than for 
legislation born of conviction. The gingerly manner 
in which the Administration approached Congres- 
sional relief for Finland unless minority leaders would 
agree to share equal responsibility is an indication 
that scouting parties are being kept well in advance 
to warn against political pitfalls. Republicans whose 
campaign theme song has already become a lament 
over the $460,000,000 required in new taxes to keep 
the Federal deficit down to approximately $2,500,000,- 
000 for the next fiscal year, are divided about acceding 
to the creation of a bipartisan joint Congressional 
committee to study and report on a tax structure and 
spending program. Of course there are advantages 
from such scrutinizing of each other. In the old days 
army officers knew that Indians always behaved 
better when they knew they were being watched. That 
holds for political parties, too. 


The American Churches and the International Situation 


E, the undersigned members of the Christian 
Church in America, desire to state our com- 
mon convictions on the bearing of the Chris- 

tian faith upon the present international conflicts and 
the relation of the United States to them. We are 
moved to do this partly because of our dissent from a 
position advanced by many who are regarded as 
spokesmen for the churches which seems to us to be 
due to intellectual confusion and to tend toward moral 
callousness and national self-righteousness and irre- 
sponsibility. 

That position is that, since all war is un-Chris- 
tian, Christians in neutral nations should not dis- 
criminate between belligerents. It implies that Chris- 
tian citizens of nations at war are disloyal to their 
Christian faith if they give support to their govern- 
ments or armies. It ignores the reality of relative but 
important distinctions between the contending parties. 

In contrast we offer the following interpretation: 

1. For the ultimate causes of the conflicts in both 
Europe and Asia all nations, including our own, must 
share responsibility. 


2. This admission of common guilt as regards the 
origins of the present wars must not blind us to the in- 
calculable issues at stake in the outcome of these wars. 
A distinction must always be made between moral 
accountability for conditions leading to war, and moral 
obligation to deal with those conditions and their 
threatening consequences. In the present conflicts 
all nations are moved largely by national self-interest. 
But the fact that all are involved in a sinful situation, 
and that human justice is never perfect or human 
motives wholly pure, cannot excuse Christians from 
seeking such justice as is attainable. Discriminate 
moral judgments are of the essence of the Christian’s 
task in life. 

More particularly, an interpretation of the pres- 
ent conflicts as “‘merely a clash of rival imperialisms” 
can spring only from ignorance or moral confusion. 
The basic distinction between civilizations in which 
justice and freedom are still realities and those in 
which they have been displaced by ruthless tyranny 
cannot be ignored. To equate what the Soviet Re- 
publics are doing in Finland and what the Finns are 
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doing to defend their liberties is to deny all ethical 
discriminations for the sake of a purely abstract per- 
fection. To suggest that nothing of consequence is at 
stake in the success of Japanese, German, and Russian 
designs on China, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
Baltic states, or in the successful resistance of these 
latter nations, is to be guilty of moral irresponsibility. 
A victory for the Allied Powers or for China would not 
of itself assure the establishment of justice and peace, 
but the victory of Germany, Russia, or Japan would 
inevitably preclude the justice, freedom of thought 
and worship, and international co-operation which are 
fundamental to a Christian world order. Therefore, 
Christians in neutral countries cannot evade the 
ethical issues involved and the consequent claim upon 
their sympathy and support. 

8. Christians throughout the world are agreed 
that ‘‘war is a particular demonstration of the power 
of sin in the world. . . . No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this fact.’”’ (Oxford 
Conference Report.) Christians are divided as to the 
response which individuals and churches should make 
when their nation becomes involved in armed conflict. 
In every recent world conference of the churches two 
alternative positions have been recognized as equally 
conscientious, honorable, and worthy of respect. Some 
Christians, holding that the use of violence in inter- 
national relations is always sinful, declare that they 
can have no part init. We respect the sincerity of 
those who hold this view, and are ready to defend them 
against forcible constraint or persecution. Others, 
equally honest and peace-loving, believe that when 
Christians are convinced that their nation is engaged 
in resistance to aggression or in defense of interna- 
tional order they must obey its call. Throughout 
Christian history the latter has been the view of the 
majority in the churches. We believe it is so today. 

It is mistaken to suggest that Christians have no 
alternative between total abstention from war on the 
one hand and the proclamation of a “holy war” on the 
other. We record with gratitude that many Christians 
in warring nations are facing this issue with a high 
sense of responsibility, are keeping alive the reality of 
a Christian community transcending all divisions, are 
cultivating contrition for the common guilt in which 
all nations share, are even now preparing for just and 
lasting peace, and are exalting, in the very midst of 
terrific conflict, the Christ whom no nation can claim 
as peculiarly its own. 

4. The churches in the United States are under 
obligation to lead their nation to assume a responsible 
relationship to the present conflicts. 

This must begin with recognizing that the freedom 
from war which the United States now enjoys is not 
due to greater devotion to peace or superior moral ex- 
cellence, but mainly to geographic security. It is no 
occasion for self-righteousness, but rather for thanks- 
giving and the assumption of a larger responsibility 
in the works of mercy and the building of peace. 

The United States cannot hope to have part in 


determining a just and stable peace unless, during the 


conflicts, she proves herself alive to the deeper issues 
involved, sympathetic with the warring peoples in 
their bitter struggles, and prepared to make her con- 
tribution to a better future. That contribution cannot 


be merely in terms of moral preachments and lofty 
ideals for the conduct of other nations, but rather of 
responsible national participation in the long and 
painful task of peaceful reconstruction. 

The best elements in all belligerent nations are 
hoping and praying for a new international order. 
That order must promise to every people, aggressors 
no less than victims of aggression, justice, opportunity 
and the realization of legitimate aspirations. No les- 
son from recent history is clearer than that such an 
order is impossible unless every nation is ready to ac- 
cept some limitation upon unqualified national action 
in the interests of the welfare of all peoples. We be- 
lieve that it is the business of the Christian Church in 
neutral as well as in warring nations to prepare their 
people for the necessary sacrifices and responsibilities. 
For this sacrifice of a measure of national self-interest 
to the higher ideal of the community of nations, the 
American people must be prepared. Here is the special 
task and obligation of Christian leadership at the 
present time. 

These obligations spring from the very heart of 
Christian faith. That faith commits us to the ideal 
of a community of nations, designed to arrest the 
anarchy of nations and to raise the life of all peoples 
to a new level of security, and to recognition of the 
claims of humanity as superior to all particular na- 
tional loyalties. 


Wiliam Adams Brown, John R. Mott, 
Charles C. Burlingham, William Allen Neilson, 


Henry Sloane Coffin, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
John Foster Dulles, Justin Wroe Nixon, 
Sherwood Eddy, G. Bromley Oxnam, 


Charles W. Gilkey, 
Henry W. Hobson, 
Ivan Lee Holt, 
Douglas Horton, 
Lynn Harold Hough, 


Edward L. Parsons, 
Howard Chandler Robbins, 
William Scarlett, 

Charles Seymour, 

Henry K. Sherrill, 


W. P. Ladd, Robert E. Speer, 

John W. Langdale, Charles P. Taft, 
Mildred McAfee, Norris W. Tibbetts, 
John Mackay, Henry St.George Tucker, 


Francis J. McConnell, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Elizabeth C. Morrow, Henry M. Wriston. 


Christians, whether laymen or clergy, who desire 
to associate themselves with the above views are in- 
vited to send their names to any of the signatories or 
to Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, 99 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 


* * * 


HOME WORK 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is another family story. 

William Wallace Waite was an excellent 

boy. You can see, however, that with a name 

like that it was inevitable that he was often called 
Willy Wally Waite; but I shall prefer to call him 
William. He was the eldest of a fairly large family; 
also he was that very rare boy who is a joy to all his 
teachers. He always did his home work, and did it 
brilliantly. William was one of those boys who seem 
destined to compile a dictionary and uncover all the 
roots of Latin and Greek. Occupations of this kind 
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are, of course, necessary, for some of us would be sadly 
lost without our dictionaries. 

One Thursday night it fell to William’s lot to 
keep an eye on the family while his mother and father 
were out. No sooner had they gone and William had 
adjusted his glasses than James, his younger brother, 
came to him for a little assistance. James was not a 
student. 

“Get out!’ said William. “Puzzle it out for 
yourself. Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“But you might help me,” said James. “I can’t 
understand the way this question is.” 

“Because you’re a nit-wit, that’s why,” said 
William wisely. 

“T’m not, I’m not, just because I’m not an old 
grind like you,” yelled James suddenly. 

Up got William and with some force removed 
James, who yelled louder and, being pushed, fell over 
Sally, his sister, who was teaching the cat to jump 
through a hoop. The cat, worn out and exasperated, 
scratched James, who then thumped Sally, who also 
scratched. 

William left them fighting and went back to his 
work. 

Scrape, scrape, scrape—went the fluent pen of 
William Wallace Waite. 

Very soon there was an extraordinary scene. 
The other children joined in the fight. Yells increased. 
But William could concentrate during an earthquake, 
and he worked on and took no notice whatsoever. 

The cat, having escaped, leaped on the table and 
lapped up most of two glasses of milk put there by 
Mother for the youngest before bed. The two young- 
est, however, finding William at work and the others at 
fight, had no intention of going to bed, and took the 
opportunity of scattering a large amount of coal over 
the kitchen floor. 

But fights cannot last forever, and the youngest 
were discovered in due time by James and Sally, and 
there was a scrimmage over the coal scuttle, during 
which William continued his concentrated work. 

So when the proud parents came home, you can 
imagine that the scene meeting their eyes was far from 
pleasing. They were, I need hardly say, exceedingly 
put out. Everybody said it was somebody else’s fault. 

“But where is William?’ Mother asked des- 
perately. 

“In his room,” sobbed Sally. 

Father went to William, who looked up mildly. 
“You’re a pretty capable fellow,” said Father bitterly. 
“What in the name of thunder have you been doing?”’ 

“My home work,” said William. 

“Well!” said Father. ‘‘And now your mother 
and I have some home work to do,” and he told Wil- 
liam very sharply what he thought of him. 

William Wallace Waite felt this to be extremely 
unjust. Parents were indeed hard to please. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I was like some guys,” he said, ‘‘who don’t do 
their home work!”’ 

“Heaven knows I’m glad you do your home 
work,” said Father wearily; ‘“‘but home work isn’t all 
books. I’ll wager your teachers would tell you what 
I am telling you, that any fellow worth his salt can 
grasp the simple fact that home work has more than 
one meaning. Now you've finished yours, come and 


help with ours. Get a broom and start on the kitchen 
floor.”’ 

William was much hurt, and felt there was no 
justice in this world. Mother, seeing his sulky face, 
sighed and said: “‘You’ve such a good head, dear; but 
what has happened to the thing a foot or so lower 
down?”’ 

“What are you getting at, Mother?” growled 
William. 

“Trying to get at your heart,’’ said Mother. 

William Wallace Waite, sweeping up the coal, 
felt the strange ingratitude of parents. 

? * * * 
FORWARD FOR COMMUNITY FREEDOM 


Churchgoers all over the country are watching with great 
interest to see what Congress will do with the Neely Motion Pic- 
ture Bill. This bill would restore community freedom in the 
selection of entertainment by abolishing compulsory block book- 
ing and blind selling of motion pictures. Those in a position 
to know said last summer, ‘“‘Never have more obstacles to the 
passage of a bill been interposed than against this bill.’’ Never- 
theless, the forces from ‘‘back home’”’ prevailed and the bill was 
passed by the Senate with a record vote of 46 to 28, and is now in 
the House of Representatives. 

Until the Neely Bill becomes law we are faced by a situation 
well described by Dr. C. B. Foelsch in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, October, 1938: 

“Patronize good pictures only. That is the advice the 
church gives. Certainly that is good advice and, besides, it 
sounds practical and simple. Yet soberly considered it is neither 
practical nor simple. Rather it is about as silly, all things con- 
sidered, as would be blindfolding a hungry man and setting be- 
fore him a bow] of breakfast food that has in it six grains of wheat 
to each hundred of chaff with sparklings of arsenic all through it, 
and telling him to eat only the wheat grains, because only they 
are good for his stomach. . . . So long as block booking and blind 
selling are permitted to continue, there is little profit in appealing 
to the local exhibitor to show only pictures in keeping with the 
community’s standards. He is almost helpless.” 

Georges Duhamel, quoted in Catholic World, September, 
1939, puts it this way: “‘They (the cinema and radio) are like 
rivers. And what comes down these rivers? A horrible mixture in 
which good and bad are inseparably mixed, the worse predomi- 
nating. . . . The faculty of choice is despised by those modern 
wholesale distributors of vague moral notions—cinema and radio. 
In order to see one good picture we have to endure a thousand 
others that I prefer not to contemplate. . . . I assert, or rather, 
I repeat, that a system of culture from which meditation and 
choice are omitted is the exact negation of what we have hitherto 
called culture.” 

Jolted by the passage of the Neely Bill by the Senate, the 
motion picture industry has undertaken a far-flung and astute 
campaign to undermine public opinion now supporting the Neely 
Bill. This opposition campaign includes well-organized propa- 
ganda to make churchgoers, civic clubs and other organizations 
change their stand on the bill. It also includes revived action of 
the old Public Relations Department of the Big 8 still under the 
leadership of Carl E. Milliken, but under a new and borrowed 
name of ‘‘Community Service.” Mr. Milliken advocates the old 
fallacious formula, ‘‘Boost the best and ignore the rest.” (‘The 
rest” are usually those forced on independent exhibitors in 
blocks.) 

Both Senator Walsh and Senator Lodge were recorded in 
favor of the Neely Bill when the Senate took its votes. Thus, 
Massachusetts has furnished united leadership in the Senate. 
Whether the Bay State Representatives will show as good a record 
in the House will depend largely upon what they hear from their 
constituents. Let them hear from you, so that they may truly 
represent you. Address them by name at the U. S. House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In these troubled times, we the Christians of the world must 
unite in some way in order that our united strength may have in- 
fluence upon present-day world conditions. The best way for 
us to unite is in our prayers for peace. Let us employ nation- 
wide, world-wide mass prayer. 

If we Christians of the United States would set aside a few 
minutes some Sunday at a time that would be convenient for 
the Christians of the entire nation to assemble in their own 
churches and homes and pray the same prayer at precisely the 
same time it would carry great weight. And the influence it 
would have physically as well as mentally and spiritually would 
be tremendous. Millions of Christians praying together! What 
a force that would be! 

I sincerely believe that mass prayer on such a scale will do 
more to bring peace than anything else we as Christians could do. 
Come, Christians, let us make mass prayers an annual interna- 
tional affair. We have nothing to lose by trying mass prayer, 
and we may win a world. 

Edward Sarkisian. 

Canoga Park, Calif. 


* x 


. THAT EDITORIAL IN FORTUNE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This response to the editorial in the current issue of Fortune 
may be of general interest. Perhaps you can use it in “Reac- 
tions.” 


An Open Reply to the Editorial, ‘‘The Church in America’’ 


To the Editor of Fortune: 

You wrote a good editorial on the need of prophets in the 
pulpit. It proved its thesis on its own grounds. But to do so 
you deliberately overlooked, or were ignorant of, certain facts 
about American Christianity. I cannot concur with those clergy 
whose names you advertise in approval. They are illustrations 
which help clinch your point, but they do not settle the issue. 

For instance: Why did you neglect the potent part played 
by the Protestant Church in the anti-slavery movement? What 
of the century-long, still unfinished battle against the degrading 
business of manufacturing, selling and promoting the use of 
beverage alcohol? Whatever your opinion of the episode of 
‘Prohibition’ and the technique of suppression, it represents the 
idealism-in-action of millions of Christians who acted from mo- 
tives certainly higher than those of the advertising media which 
today draw their millions of profits from color spreads that com- 
mend the use of a degenerative habit-forming narcotic drug 
as essential to good citizenship and high character. 

Did you never hear of ‘“The Social Creed of the Churches,” 
adopted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica in 1908? Why did you forget the investigation of the coal 
strike; and the Inter-church report on steel which brought the 
eight-hour day to that industry? The appeals of the clergy in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case were notable, also. And there are the re- 
peated affirmations of leading denominations on the immorality 
of war, their refusal to lend themselves to the war system, and 
their support of the conscientious objector. Latest, of course, 
among your omissions, is the tremendous greeting of the Chris- 
tian leaders of America to Toyohiko Kagawa, and the increasing 
promotion of the co-operative movement by the clergy and 
-church groups. 

When you lay a charge against the Church of refusing to 
blow the warning trumpet, you forget the prophetic voices that 
have been driven out of the church or suppressed by you laymen. 
Is a minister culpable if, confronted by a reactionary congrega- 
tion, he waters his idealism so that he may keep his family from 
starving; or because he believes so much in the church that he 
-soft-pedals the “voice” in order to be able to keep his job at all? 


When you laymen are ready to listen to a gospel which touches 
your economic, political and social mythology, then it will be 
time enough to cast the first stone at the clergy. 

The fact of the matter is (and the recognition of this would 
have made it impossible for you to write your clergy-baiting 
editorial), that there has never been a time when the Christian 
Church was a unit on “absolute spiritual values’ or on “Jeader- 
ship,” as any student of church history knows. Neither is it 
today. Nevertheless it is a fact that what has become the com- 
mon ideal of a Christian Church and finally of a Christian so- 
ciety, had its inception in the hearts of a few idealists who in their 
day were cast out and martyred by the Pharisees and Levites. 

You point out that “the flock is today leading the shepherd.” 
This is nothing new or unexpected. The flock has always led 
all but a few of the shepherds; and those few were not merely 
shepherds but also foot-path makers. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ as Galileo 
pointed out, “the earth moves.” It would be nearer to the spirit 
of the crucified founder of Christianity (but not such profitable 
advertising) for you to support the “heretics” in the church to- 
day. They are still ‘the seed of the Church” and the hope of de- 
mocracy, under which the church becomes a co-operative spiritual 
enterprise of laymen and clergy. There, Mr. Editor, is your 
final blindness: to long for an ecclesiastical dictatorship as a 
guiding voice in the building of a democratic world. Thank God, 
that day is gone forever in America! 

A Liberal Christian. 


eke 


A RAPIER THAT STRIKES HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You must have been suffering from a ‘‘conceptualized senti- 
ment’’—whatever that may be—when you put over that letter 
from the Rey. Edward Archer Day the heading, “The Gentleman 
Does Not Like Our Theology.” Of course a minister ought to be 
a gentleman, but would a gentleman—humanist, atheist, what 
not—he guilty of the amazing bad taste of that phrase, “Guy in 
the Sky’? 

Perhaps it was the gracious condescension with which he as- 
sured you that your heart is in the right place—though he evi- 
dently has not a very high opinion of your intellect—that led 
you to call him a gentleman. I hope you are not oversusceptible 
to flattery. 

Of course there is a third possibility. It may be that you 
were indulging in a little gentle sarcasm when you used the word 
gentleman, but I have my doubts about the ability of the writer 
of that letter to recognize sarcasm when he sees it. 

N.E.S. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THESE? 

Among little-known historical facts uncovered by research 
workers for the Historical Records Survey of the Work Projects 
Administration, are the following: 

Here’s a gem from the early records of Abington! In 1716 
the town voted that every man sixteen years old and upwards 
“shall kill twelve blackbirds or pay two shillings.” 

It didn’t cost much to hire a horse in Weymouth back in 
1777. According to early town records the charge was only 
fivepence (about ten cents) per mile for horse’s hire. Prices were 
fixed by the selectmen and town committee in those days. 

Part of the territory included now in the town of Bellingham 
was called ‘“No-Man’s Land,” back in 1696, when the first white 
settler, Joseph Bartlett of Providence, purchased his plot for five 
pounds from James Albee of Mendon. 

Residents of Dedham in the early days of the eighteenth 
century apparently experienced considerable bother with snakes, 
for we find record of a bounty offered for snakes’ tails among re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the town treasurer, now filed in a base- 
ment vault in the Town Hall. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Service to Religious Liberals 


Religion for Free Minds. By Julius 
Seelye Bixler. (Harper. $2.50.) 
Religion for free minds is a topic 

which very naturally captures the atten- 

tion of a religious liberal. It has recently 
appeared as the title of a new book whose 
author is Harvard’s Bussey Professor of 

Theology, Julius Seelye Bixler. 

There is little likelihood of it becoming a 
best seller, for the simple reason that the 
author offers a product for which there is a 
limited market. Then, too, to read it with 
profit one must be equipped well beyond 
the average with a ready knowledge of 
philosophy and current trends in religious 
thought. Not every liberal layman will 
find the contents of the book so easy to 
“put his teeth into” as its title would lead 
him to hope; but most ministers of liberal 
persuasion and unbiased scholarship, as 
well as certain well-informed and intelligent 
layfolk, will be grateful for having read it. 

The field covered is one too long neg- 
lected, and Professor Bixler makes a 
valuable contribution to it. He gives us a 
study in the philosophical rootings for a 
religion of freedom. We have been shal- 
low, too much on the surface. This work of 
Bixler’s gets down to “hard pan.” 

Maybe there is a revival of religion. If 
so, it is in the main a revival of the wrong 
kind of religion. The Barthian theology, 
so recently the rage, is a hindrance to the 
honest seeker of religious truth. Honesty 
must be uncompromising and faith must 
be based on reason. This is no time for 
emphasis upon those creedal distinctions 
which keep men apart; this is a time to em- 
phasize the universal qualities of life which 
draw men together. So far as the layman 
is concerned, this is the kernel of Professor 
Bixler’s contention. 

But he fights fire with fire by very 
cleverly taking William James as a core for 
his thesis—James who, like the Barthians, 
recognized the limitations of “reason,’’ 
but who, together with Santayana, Dewey 
and Royce, went beyond the Barthians 
and recognized also the satisfying values of 
beauty, morality and truth. 

“He is one with them in his distrust of 
the claims of mind as a separate entity, 
and with them he would return to the 
bodily organism and its instincts as to that 
which is near at hand and indubitable. 
Yet he turns to the body only to discover 
its potentialities for growth into mind. 
The cultural values are implicit in the com- 
petition of its instincts and belief in God is 
a presupposition of aggressive life. James 
has none of the tired radicalism so charac- 
teristic of much of our modern literature. 
In contrast to the theologians, also, James 
stresses not fear but courage, calling us to 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


a faith based not on surrender but on con- 
fidence. In special contrast to the Bar- 
thians who, as we saw, sought a new meta- 
physics but found a new psychology in 
the sense of a new awareness of the prob- 
lem, James in his psychology has offered 
interesting 
metaphysics. God’s existence depends on 
his activity and his activity depends on 
us, at least in part. Our courageous ac- 
ceptance of life is an indispensable contri- 
bution to the reality of God. 

“James thus has an effective practical 
answer for our defeatism. Skepticism, he 
says, undermines itself since it betrays 
action and without action there is no life. 
Pessimism is unstable and cannot maintain 
itself practically. ‘These attitudes must be 
met not by argument, since they are them- 
selves emotions rather than ideas, but by 
courage and will. Courage is the basis of 
all idealism. Liberalism itself means not 
weak-kneed hesitation but the realization 
of spiritual possibilities through decisive 
action. Get to work, then, he urges, meet 
your problems and master them, for if you 
remain in your disillusionment, you will 
betray not merely yourselves, but the life 
process which sponsors you.” 

There is a lot of speculation among us as 
to the relative importance of ‘‘rationality”’ 
and ‘‘emotions,”’ as though it were a case 
of either-or. ‘The word rationality it- 
self,” says Bixler, “must be stretched to 
cover the satisfaction of our emotions.” 
This, of course, was the genius of the 
original Hebrew for ‘wisdom.’ “Of two 
conceptions equally fit to satisfy the logical 
demand, that one which awakens the ac- 
tive impulses, or satisfies other esthetic 
demands better than the other, will be 
accounted the more rational conception, 
and will deservedly prevail.” In this 
last statement the author is quoting James, 
but he himself wisely admonishes the lib- 
eral religionists of the ‘intellectual school”’ 
when he adds: ‘‘We should remember . 
that our feelings are not only inescapable 
and ubiquitous but fundamentally sound.” 

“The liberal . . . . believes in himself 
and in something greater than himself. 
James’s defense of this position comes out 
most clearly when contrasted with the view 
of the Barthians. Like them James would 
avoid intellectualism, but not from their 
motives. It is the alien character of the 
truth of the intellectualists against which 
James rebelled, and the Barthian divine 
truth is more alien still. What James 
sought was a set of standards which we can 
feel from within, but which are not by that 
fact prevented from having an objective 
status of their own. Truth and goodness 
were for him revealed in the living desire 
which is both our own and our inheritance 
from biological, evolutionary life. The 
larger spiritual reality, which James never 
doubted, is not alien but akin to us. We 


suggestions toward a new. 


live in a world in which we can feel at 
home.” 

There is one statement where we would 
pause to question the correctness of the 
author. He says, ‘A recent movement’’— 
it is as though he were speaking directly 
to the writer of ‘this review—“*.... 
aligns theology with a philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism. Religious experience must 
follow the methods of the laboratory, and 
theology itself must become an ‘empirical 
science.’ This movement has the advan- 
tage of staying closer to actual experi- 
ence, but experience is still limited to 
knowing in the scientific sense.” Is it? 

And there is another statement where we 
like him best: “It should be evidence that 
the Barthians, in spite of their heroic per- 
sonal resistance to political fascism, are 
themselves setting up an authoritarian 
theology which follows fascist lines.”” We 
could wish he might have enlarged upon 
this point. 

The book is an amplification of his Lowell 
Lectures for 1937, and in producing it 
Professor Bixler has rendered religious 
liberals a needed service. He delves deeply 
into the major portion of current philo- 
sophical works yet he does not permit him- 
self to be bogged down by them. 

Robert Cummins. 


* * 


Sursum Corda 


Lift Up Your Hearts. By Walter Russell 

Bowie. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

This beautiful book of devotions by this 
contemporary master of English prose was 
handed to me with the mail. I was with 
several people. My wholesome curiosity 
made me open and examine it at once. I 
was so unexpectedly and deeply moved by 
some of the things in the little book that I 
had to get out of the room immediately or, 


‘by accepted Anglo-Saxon standards, make 


a fool of myself. 

The things which got hold of me were 
mostly under the heading of ‘Prayers for 
Young People.’ They included a ballad 
about the Little Boy Jesus, a Prayer of a 
Little Boy, and a Thinking-Aloud of a Boy 
or Girl. In fact, both the “‘Prayers’’ and 
the “Litanies” for young people are prob- 
ably the best and the freshest contribution 
of the sort which we have had in a long 
while. 

Dr. Bowie achieved his expressed aim of 
timelessness because, among other things, 
he stuck to the language of lyric verse. Of 
course, these prayers, meditations and lit- 
anies reflect the religion of the man, a 
teacher now, who during large pastoral ex- 
periences was brave enough not to pay 
court to the current goddess of ecclesiasti- 
cal success. 

There are contents that would be timely 
for all seasons and for all ages, but the 
book would be especially helpful for seasons 
of devotion and for individuals as well as 
ministers with their congregations. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our gifts provide opportunities for 
Negro boys and girls in Suffolk Va. 
to learn to work ,tostudy and to pla 


yank 


General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, l6 Beacon St, Boston Mass. 


RECENT WORD FROM SUFFOLK 


“T returned last night from a fascinating 
experience in Suffolk,” writes Rev. Gustav 
H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
and Mr. Ulrich make up the General Con- 
vention committee in charge of the work at 
Suffolk, Va., and at the request of the 
other members Mr. Ulrich recently visited 
the school. He goes on to report as fol- 
lows: 

“Left here Tuesday morning, spent 
most of the afternoon in Suffolk, the eve- 
ning and night with friends at Hampton 
Institute, Norfolk, and was back in Suf- 
folk by 9.15 Wednesday morning. I saw 
the classes in operation during the morn- 
ing and the clinic at work in the afternoon. 
I met and had a long talk with Dr. Allen, 
the public health doctor for the city of 
Suffolk, and met two of the white nurses. 
‘Then I visited Nurse Davis, the colored 
murse, in her home, where she was in bed 
with a bad cold. 

“T wish every church school superin- 
tendent, teacher and pupil might have 
‘shared this experience with me. The in- 
‘spiration of the splendid work we are doing 
among the Negroes of Suffolk, and the 
great opportunity that lies ahead of us as 
‘we make this new venture in the field of 
social work, merit a very generous sup- 
port on the part of our people everywhere.” 

Mr. Ulrich has shared with us exactly 
what he saw in Suffolk. To those of us 
from Headquarters who have visited this 
work in the past few years has come this 
same feeling of enthusiasm for the oppor- 
tunity which is ours, and appreciation for 
the quality of the work that has been done. 
“‘New occasions teach new duties,’ and so 
as needs change the character of the work 
changes. Mr. Ulrich is interested in get- 
ting the carpentry shop in operation under 
the leadership of R. E. Wilson. Mrs. Wil- 
son, a younger sister of Mrs. Willis, is at 
present the kindergarten teacher in the 
school as well as president of the newly 


organized Parents’ League. With the 
local people helping on their end, and the 
rest of us furnishing enthusiasm and money, 
great things are ahead, we feel convinced. 
Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 


DISTINGUISHED NEGROES 


Since 1914 a gold medal, known as the 
Spingarn Medal, has been awarded an- 
nually to some outstanding American 
Negro. Its purpose is twofold—first, to 
call attention of American people to the 
existence of distinguished merit among 
American Negroes, and second, to serve as 
a reward for high achievement, and as a 
stimulus to ambition of colored youth. 

The Committee of Award is bound by 
no burdensome restrictions, but may de- 
cide for itself each year what particular act 
or achievement deserves the highest ac- 
claim; the choice is not limited to any one 
field, whether of intellectual, spiritual, 
physical, scientific, artistic, commercial, 
educational, or other endeavor. The medal 
is usually presented to the winner at the 
annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the presentation speech is de- 
livered by a distinguished citizen. 

During the past five years the following 
persons have been recipients of this award: 

William Taylor Burwell Williams, 
dean of Tuskegee Institute, “for his long 
service as field agent of the Slater and 
Jeanes Funds and the General Education 
Board, his comprehensive knowledge of 
the field of Negro education and educa- 
tional equipment, and his sincere efforts 
for their betterment.” 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder 
and president of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, Daytona Beach, Fla. ‘In the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties she has, al- 
most single-handedly, established and 
built up Bethune-Cookman College, which 
is recognized by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 


States as a standard junior college. In 
doing this she has not simply created 
another educational institution. Both the 
institution’s and Mrs. Bethune’s influence 
have been nation-wide. That influence has 
always been on a high plane, directed by a 
superb courage. Mrs. Bethune has always 
spoken out against injustice, in the South 
as well as in the North, without com- 
promise or fear.” 

John Hope, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, characterized by the Committee of 
Award as “a distinguished leader of his 
race, one of the foremost college presidents 
in the United States, widely and favorably 
known throughout the educational world. 


Walter White, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, for his personal 
investigation of 41 lynchings and eight race 
riots and for his “remarkable tact, skill and 
persuasiveness”’ in lobbying for a federal 
anti-lynching bill. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, 
has been chosen for her special achieve- 
ment in the field of music. Equally with 
that achievement, which has won her 
world-wide fame as one of the greatest 
singers of our time, is her magnificent 
dignity as a human being. Her unassum- 
ing manner, which has not changed by her 
phenomenal success, has added to the 
esteem not only of Marian Anderson as 
an individual but of the race to which she 
belongs.” 

Miss Anderson’s medal was presented 
to her by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
July 2, 1939, at the 30th annual confer- 
ence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


“ae 


* * 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS DURING 
LENT 


“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls” 
has become an annual publication of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches. It is 
called also a Children’s Fellowship of 
Prayer. Beginning with Ash Wednesday 
there are stories, readings, poems, prayers, 
pictures and songs, for every day through 
Easter, carefully selected and brought to- 
gether in attractive form—an ideal col- 
lection for use in the home during the 
Lenten season. 

Single copies are 10 cents. For twenty- 
five or more, the cost is eight cents apiece, 
and the Universalist Publishing House 
will care for your order promptly. Already 
we have heard of churches that are pur- 
chasing a supply for distribution among 
church school pupils. In others the super- 
intendent and teachers are telling parents 
about it, explaining its purpose and use, 
and giving them an opportunity to pur- 
chase a copy. 
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BLACK AND UNKNOWN BARDS 


O black and unknown bards of long ago, 
How came your lips to touch the sacred 
fire? 
How, in your darkness, did you come to 
know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s 


lyre? 
* * * * * * * 
Heart of what slave poured out such 
melody 
As ‘Steal Away to Jesus’? 
strains 
His spirit must have nightly floated free, 
Though still about his hands he felt his 
chains, 


On its 


Who heard great “Jordan roll’? 
starward eye 
Saw chariot “swing low’’? 
he 
That breathed that comforting, melodic 
sigh, 
“Nobody knows de trouble I see’’? 


Whose 


And who was 


What merely living clod, what captive 
thing, 
Could up toward God through all its 
darkness grope, 
And find within its deadened heart to sing 
These songs of sorrow, love and faith, 
and hope? 


O black slave singers, gone, forgot, un- 
famed, 
You—you alone, of all the long, long line 
Of those who’ve sung untaught, unknown, 
unnamed, 
Have stretched out upward, seeking the 
divine. 


You sang far better than you knew; the 
songs 
That for your listeners’ hungry hearts 
sufficed 
Still live-—but more than this to you be- 
longs: 
You sang a race from wood and stone to 
Christ. 
James Weldon Johnson. 
ok * 
A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
PARENTS 


Understanding Children. By Lewis 
Joseph Sherrill. (Abingdon Press. $1.25.) 


Church leaders are ever on the alert for 
a book on child psychology which presents 
the principles of a child’s mental and 
physical growth in a manner which is in- 
teresting as well as clear to the lay worker. 
“Understanding Children” is just such a 
book. From all the technical facts the 
author has selected the most essential and 
couched them in simple language illus- 
trated by a wealth of anecdotes and actual 
case histories. 

The book is arranged in such a way that 
it is not only interesting reading for the 
parent or teacher but may be used for 
teacher training groups for interesting and 
profitable discussion. For one who has 


studied educational psychology it will re- 
fresh what he has learned. On the other 
hand it will not confuse one with no back- 
ground of educational methods which is so 
necessary to a good teacher. Quoting from 
the book, ‘‘When a Christian teacher works 
with his group in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of learning, he is indirectly but most 
effectively guiding the growth of Christian 
values in children’s lives; and when his 
teaching violates those principles of learn- 
ing, the very values which the teacher and 
the church hold dearest may become 
aversions.”’ 

I wish all our parents and teachers who 
insist on memory work with young chil- 
dren, on the basis that they will understand 
and use such memorized selections in later 
life, might read the excellent chapter on 
“Knowledge and Insight.”’ It is but one of 
the choice sections which would be an eye- 
opener to many parents and teachers. 

In speaking of the revolt of many modern 
young people against the church the author 
quotes J. J. B. Morgan: “So-called radi- 
calism is the outgrowth of a lack of train- 
ing in clear thinking in early years, coupled 
with excessive intellectual restraint at the 
very time a child should be learning in- 
dependence of thought.” 

Would that all our parents and teachers 
might take their children seriously enough 


to read this book and others, so that we 
may teach them in such a way that this 
charge of “so-called radicalism’? may not 
be laid at our door. 

Helen M. Frazier. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
During the current month the teachers: 
of the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge have devoted Monday evenings to a. 
course entitled ‘‘A Study of the Child.’” 
Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, supervisor of 


. the State Sunday School Association, has 


been leader of the group. 


Word from Denver, Colo., reports that: 
plans are under way for having members: 
of the church school attend the service in a. 
body once a month. There will be a pro-. 
cessional of the school on this Sunday with. 
the children’s choir leading. In addition. 
to the sermon for adults the minister will 
preach a “junior” sermon. 


Last year in the Danbury, Conn., Uni- 
versalist church school twelve members 
had perfect attendance records. Twenty- 
four more were present every Sunday ex- 
cept one or two when prevented by illness 
or when out of town. Each of these twen- 
ty-four, however, when not in Danbury, 
attended church school in the place where 
he was visiting. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship evolves and grows out of all 
our meetings together. ‘Fellowship is 
life, and Jack of fellowship is death.” <A 
real Christian lives always in harmonious 
fellowship with those around him. 

Fellowship is a togetherness—and the 
basis of togetherness is having something 
—interests or needs—in common with 
other people. 

How can we in the A. U. W. discover 
common interests and needs? Here are a 
few suggestive ways: 


1. By spiritual companionship through 
worship, prayer, and quiet meditation 
together. 

2. By intellectual companionship through 
actual participation in the planning and 
carrying out of programs, and in study 
groups. 

. By companionships we express through 
the joy of service: service in the local 
community, service in North Carolina, 
service at the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls; service in Japan. 

4. By social companionships through our 
informal meetings, parish calling, teas 
and other refreshment hours. 


co 


“Together greet life’s solemn real, 
Together own one glad ideal, 
Together laugh, together ache, 
And think one thought, ‘each other’s 
sake,’ 


And hope one hope—in new world 
weather 
To still go on, and go together!” 
The Thought of God. 
* * 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION 
by 
John Baillie 

Let me today be a Christian not only in 
my words but also in my deed. 

Let me follow bravely in the footsteps of 
my Master, wherever they may lead. 

Let me be hard and stern with myself. 

Let there be no self-pity or self-indul- 
gence in my life today. 

Let my thinking be keen, my speech frank 
and open, and my action courageous: 
and decisive. 

I would pray, O Lord, not only for myself 
but for all the houeshold to which I be- 
long, for all my friends and all my fellow 
workers, beseeching Thee to include 
them all in Thy fatherly regard. I pray 
also for all who will today be faced by 
any great decision; for all whose hands 
are worn with too much toil, and for the 
unemployed whose hands today fall idle; 
for all who will today be engaged in 
settling affairs of moment in the lives of 
men and nations; for all who are molding 
public opinion in our time; for all who 
write what other people read; for all 
who are holding aloft the lamp of truth 
in a world of ignorance and sin. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


‘Connecticut Council of Churches 


Holds Meeting 


Eight of the nine Universalist ministers 
‘in Connecticut attended the annual meet- 
ing of the state Council of Churches held in 
‘the Hartford Universalist church Jan. 15. 
The absent minister, Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., was detained by illness in his 
family. The State Convention was repre- 
“sented by the vice-president, the secretary 
sand the treasurer. 

Rev. Stanley Manning was re-elected 
president, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is a 
member of the committee on comity, Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., is a ‘“‘co-opted’’ mem- 
ber of the executive committee and Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood was also elected to this com- 
‘mittee. Herbert E. Belden is a member 
-of the finance commission and of the execu- 
‘tive committee. 

The Council’s expenditures for the year 
-and its budget for the ensuing year 
‘amount to more than $20,000. All depart- 
ments made fine reports. An outstanding 
-achievement was the raising of more than 
‘$25,000 for China relief from only 26 per- 
‘cent of the churches. The remaining 500 
will be canvassed. This amount placed 
‘Connecticut seventh in the rank of states, 
‘it being exceeded only by some of the much 
larger states. The great interdenomi- 
national convocation was highly successful 
with a maximum attendance of 1600 per- 
ssons at one evening session. On one of the 
worst nights of the winter of 1939, 1600 
young people from all over the state came 
to Hartford for a post-Madras meeting. 
Nine college students were employed full 
time, one volunteer full time, two paid 
workers were furnished by one Roman 
‘Catholic parish, and several part-time 
volunteers were used in the annual rec- 


reational work amongst the tobacco work- 
ers in the summer. More than 3,000 at- 
tended daily summer vacation schools in 
the state. More than 200 attended the re- 
ligious education week at Lake Winnepe- 
saukee last summer and_ contributed 
slightly in excess of the $1600 required to 
finance the program. In four years the 
boys and girls of the state have used more 
than 200,000 copies of “Thoughts of God 
for Boys and Girls,” and the adults have 
used probably 200,000 copies of the Len- 
ten ‘‘Fellowship of Prayer.’’ New projects 
include the publication of a quarterly 
Council “organ” and a department of re- 
ligious work for Negroes. 

The Council has been chosen by the 
Federal Council as the state organization 
best adapted to manage one of the twenty 
“National Christian Mission’”’ meetings 
Dec. 1-8 next season. This will be the 
only regional meeting of the kind in the 
New England states. Preparations are 
already under way to entertain the 30 
speakers, to participate with them and to 
secure state-wide attendance in addition 


to inviting neighboring states to attend. 


Universalists are represented in the 
Council by Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev 
Harry Adams Hersey, Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., Herbert E. Belden, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, and five voting representatives, 
two clerical and three lay. 

Revs. Stanley Manning, Isaac Smith, 
Robert Barber, Frank S. Gredler, Harold 
H. Niles, Harold A. Lumsden, Clifford D. 
Newton and Harry Adams Hersey, Her- 
bert E. Belden and Ralph Booth, and Mrs. 
Stanley Manning represented Connecticut 
Universalists at the meeting. 


“The Church Must Adapt Itself to 


Changed Conditions” 


So said Dean Clarence R. Skinner of 
‘Tufts College School of Religion at the 
Laymen’s Liberal Church Conference at 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., held 
Jan. 12 to 14. And continuing, “Not since 
Martin Luther has there been a funda- 
mental change in the church. It may be 
that the liberal church will take an entirely 
different form with the Sunday worship 
service occupying a smaller part of its 
whole program.” He suggested that some 
liberal churches might have no buildings 
‘around which to carry on their work. In- 
stead they would operate as discussion 
groups, forums, fellowship meetings, dis- 
seminating the spirit of liberalism. 

Weston Howe of the headquarters staff 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League urged 


the men to discuss with the minister some 
of the sermons preached, thus emphasizing 
the partnership aspect of the church. 

Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Montpelier, Vt., 
was director of the conference. He was 
assisted by Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer of 
Rutland, Vt., secretary-superintendent of 
the Vermont and Quebec Universalist- 
Unitarian Convention. 

The conference was characterized by 
enthusiasm and optimism quite in con- 
trast to liberal church meetings of the 
past few years. Societies that have been 
inactive for twenty years or more were 
represented and plans for a militant pro- 
gram for the extension of liberalism were 
endorsed. Dr. Pennoyer announced that the 


reorganization of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention had 
paved the way for the union of many lib- 
eral religious groups. Under the chair- 
manship of Judge Orlando L. Martin of 
Plainfield, Vt., the State Fellowship Com- 
mittee declared itself in favor of more 
rigid tests of liberalism for ministers seek- 
ing fellowship with the Convention. 

Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller, minister of 
the Springfield, Vt., Universalist church, 
led a discussion on the Young People’s 
Institute of Civic and Social Affairs which 
is to be held at Goddard College for a 
week beginning June 25. 


HAROLD H. NILES 
LEAVES BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The delegation from Watertown, N. Y., 
coming to Bridgeport to seek out Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, to fill the pulpit of All 
Souls Church, are to be congratulated for 
their success. Meanwhile the local con- 
gregation, and for that matter the whole 
community, are sorry to lose Mr. Niles, 
who came here in 1938. It is natural the 
offer from northern New York had distinct 
drawing power, inasmuch as Mr. Niles was 
ordained at Henderson, N. Y., after gradu- 
ating from St. Lawrence University at 
Canton, as a Universalist clergyman, and 
the same history applies to his son, Rev. 
Albert Charles Niles, who is preaching at 
Henderson since his ordination last June. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Niles, was born at Salem, 
Mass., December 1892, receiving his edu- 
cation in the public schools at Marlboro 
and at St. Lawrence. A year after his or- 
dination at Henderson, in 1914, he married 
Miss Hildred Irene Orr at Enosburg, Vt. 
The couple have two other sons, Nathan 
Orr Niles, a student at his father’s alma 
mater, and Richard Parkhurst, who at- 
tends Roosevelt school. 

Mr. Niles’ pastorates also included Ellis- 
burg, N. Y., Lyndonville, Vt., Concord, 
N. H., and Denver, Col. He served two 
terms as chaplain of the New Hampshire 
State Legislature, one term as chaplain of 
the New Hampshire Constitutional Con- 
vention, two appointments as a member of 
the board of trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire State Prison, two terms as chaplain 
of the Colorado House of Representatives 
and one term as chaplain of the Colorado 
State Senate. 

Since Mr. Niles assumed the pastorate 
here the First Universalist Church strength- 
ened in all departments to a marked de- 
gree. He was president of the Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Association, 1986 and 1937, a 
member of the Bridgeport Kiwanis Club, 
chairman of the Speakers Bureau of the 
Community Chest, member of the Boys’ 
Club Alumni, member of the Y. M. C. A., 
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representative of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention on the board of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church 1938-39, 
member of Eureka Lodge of Masons at 
Concord, and was in charge of weekly 
Universalist broadcasts over Station WICC 
and his is considered one of the outstanding 
radio voices. Mr. Niles will leave Bridge- 
port the last of February.—Bridgeport Life. 


NEW CHURCHES TO BE BUILT 
ON LONG ISLAND 


The bulletin for Jan. 14 of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports: 

“Church of Our Father (Universalist) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., voted last Monday to 
close its doors on June 1 of this year. It is 
the decrease in membership and not finan- 
cial difficulties that prompted the trustees 
and members to take this drastic step. 
After liquidation of all properties it was 
voted to make three special gifts: $1,000 
to the Universalist church at Floral Park, 
$1,000 to the Chapin Home for the Aged 
at Jamaica and $500 to our church to be 
used toward reducing the parsonage mort- 
gage. The balance of the funds will be 
used to build one or two new churches on 
Long Island, and the name ‘The Church 
of Our Father’ will be used by the new 
churches, in the not too distant future, we 
hope.” 


VICTORY BANQUET 
IN WORCESTER 


On Jan. 10 the Y. P. C. U. of All Souls 
Church, Worcester, Mass., with officials of 
the state and national organizations as 
guests, participated in a Victory Banquet 
and Dance given by Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, pastor of the church, in honor of 
the state and national Y. P. C. U. presi- 
dents—both of whom have served as 
president of the Worcester Union, a fact 
without precedent in the history of the 
organization—and of All Souls Union which 
again this year was awarded the plaque 
given annually to the union having. the 
largest mileage-attendance at the annual 
state ball. The national president, Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, 
N. Y., is son of the pastor. The state 
president is Ernest Posson of Auburn, 
Mass., a member of the Worcester group. 
Both spoke during the evening. 

The grand march was led by the state 
president and Miss Christine Durkee of 
Danvers, Mass., state corresponding sec- 
retary. Dorothy Danner of Medford, 
Mass., state recording secretary, presented 
the plaque to the Worcester president, 
Leonard Pentland. 

Other members of the state board present 
were Russell Mowry of Providence, R. I., 
Barbara Coombs of Lynn, Mass., and 
Charles Bagley of Peabody, Mass. Leon- 
ard Kelly, business manager, Norman 
Bjerke, executive editor, and Foster Cad- 
dell, Jr., art editor, all of Providence, 
represented the State News. 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
RECEIVES ART COLLECTION 


The General Convention has received 
the gift of many of the originals of the 
wash drawings, etchings and paintings 
used in the illustrated edition of “Christus 
Victor,” by the late Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge of Morristown, N. J. The gift 
comes from Miss Elizabeth Dodge, daugh- 
ter of the author, in memory of her father, 
a life-long Universalist. * 

“Christus Victor” is but one of the nu- 
merous literary works of Dr. Dodge deal- 
ing with the history, theology and spiritual 
values of the faith which had such a grip 
on his mind and heart. Though a dentist 
by profession, Dr. Dodge possessed a rare 
gift of literary expression in prose and 
poetry, in appreciation of which he re- 
ceived several honorary degrees. 

The collection consists of the works of 
Thomas Moran, Carl Hirschberg, Alice 
Hirschberg, Reginald Cleveland Coxe, 
and an engraving by Moseley I. Danforth, 
after a painting by H. Howard, R.A. — 

According to present plans, the collection 
will eventually be displayed in the Head- 
quarters building of the Convention, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, as a memorial to 
Dr. Dodge. 


HANNAH J. POWELL 
GIVES THANKS 


Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell of Water- 
ville, Me., wishes through the columns of 
the Leader to convey most hearty thanks 
to all the church friends who sent her 
greetings and remembrances at Christmas. 
There were so many she despairs of speedy 
personal replies. Wishes for a Happy 
New Year go with the thanks. 


THOMSON-SAMMON 


William R. Thomson and Miss Alice E. 
Sammon were married in the chapel of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
at 4 p. m., on Thursday, Jan. 18. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons officiated. 

Mr. Thomson is manager of Jays Inc. 
in Boston and has been president of the 
Universalist Club of Boston. Mrs. Thom- 
son has been teacher and business woman 
for a number of years. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
REDEDICATED 


The Federated (Congregational-Univer- 
salist) Church of Marlboro, N. H., was 
rededicated Sunday morning, Dec. 24. 
The church had been closed for several 
weeks for repairs, which cost approximately 
$3,000. Several hundred persons at- 
tended the service. The dedicatory cere- 
money was performed by Rey. Barron 
F. McIntire, pastor of the church, and 
the sermon was given by Rev. Robert 
Armstrong, D. D., of Concord, N. H., 
superintendent of the New Hampshire 
Congregational-Christian Conference. He 
stressed the “recovery of the authority of 


the church by restoration of (1) the teach- 
ing function of the pulpit and (2) a thought- 
ful pew.”’ Solos were rendered by Ralph 
Pierce and Edward Hackler. 

The same evening four hundred per- 
sons turned out for the special Christmas. 
music program under Roland A. Whitney, 
choir director, and with Miss Geraldine O- 
Plamondon, soprano, Mrs. Mildred Strout, 
contralto, and Henry M. Southwell, tenor, 
as guest artists, and Charles E. Richardson, 
organist, supported by a choir of more 
than fifty voices. 


BARRE CHURCH 
HAS BEST YEAR 
SINCE DEPRESSION 


The report of the church treasurer, 
Stanley Tassie, at the annual meeting of 
the Barre, Vt., church held Jan. 9 was the 
best since the depression. The sum of 
$500 was paid on old indebtedness, $300 
more than in 1938, and $1,000 was paid 
for painting the church and parsonage, 
and all current expenses were paid. The 
church has always paid its quotas in full 
to State and General Conventions. In 
the report of Rev. Griswold Williams, en- 
tering his tenth year as pastor, were listed 
45 sermons, 238 church meetings and af- 
fairs pertaining to the church, 326 parish 
calls, 185 consultations on problems, 66 
larger parish activities and outside meet- 
ings, and 10 new members received. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 


Progress was indicated by reports pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Con- 
cord church Jan. 10, held in the church 
social rooms following a parish supper 
served under the direction of a committee 
from the Ladies’ Society. Officers elected. 
were: Moderator, Howe Anderson; clerk,. 
Mrs. Edith A. Gaudry; treasurer, R. 
Theodore Ball; assistant-treasurer, Mrs. 
Stella M. B. Jenks; collector, Mrs. Georgia. 
A. Newman; member of the prudential 
committee for five years, Miss Cecilia P- 
Jones; music committee, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Britton, Mrs. Howe Anderson, Errol S- 
Morse; auditors, John B. Marsh and James. 
T. Davis. An increase in the salary of the 
pastor, Rev. J. W. Haskell, was voted. 
The Men’s Club elected the following 
officers: President, Stanley F. Little; sec— 
retary-treasurer, Rev. Harry F. Shook; 
trustees, John F. Nash, Paul D. Sleeper, 
John B. Seamans, Jr., Joseph Comolli and. 
Robert Morgan. The election was followed 
by a talk by Attorney General Thomas P. 
Cheney of Laconia. The Ladies’ Society 
elected officers as follows: President, Mrs. 
Arthur Giddis; first vice-president, Mrs~ 
William J. Knowles; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Florence Batchelder; secretary, Mrs. 
Robert Potter; treasurer, Mrs. Gaudry; 
auditor, Mrs. Warren H. Greene. 

Robert Morgan, former president of the 
New Hampshire Young People’s Christian. 
Union, preached in this church on Young 
People’s day, Jan. 14, on “Youth Views 
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the World.” Miss Esther Mahoney con- 
ducted the service, Miss Harriet Young 
led the responsive reading, Miss Mary 
Boland read the scripture lesson and Miss 
Janice Randlett offered prayer. Music 
was by the girls’ choir and Mrs. Ruth W. 
Sanborn and Mrs. Eva Buzzell as soloists. 

In an article in the Concord Monitor 
on early Sunday schools in the town, men- 
tion was made of the forming of the Uni- 
versalist school in 1826, which consisted of 
six pupils taught by Mr. and Mrs. Joel C. 
Danforth. The article stated that Mrs. 
Manley W. Morgan, present superintend- 
ent, has in her possession a scrapbook com- 
piled by her great-aunt, Maria Foster Put- 
nam, who lived to be 94, which contains 
information of a Sabbath school ‘‘exhibi- 
tion” in 1844. 

Arthur H. Britton of Concord, who for a 
number of years has been vice-president 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention, and upon the death of Col. 
George E. Danforth succeeded to the 
presidency, was again chosen a director of 
the Mechanics National Bank of Concord. 
Mr. Britton is widely known in financial 
circles, and his advice on financial matters 
pertaining to the State Convention is of 
great value. 

The regular monthly workers’ confer- 
ence and supper of the Nashua church was 
held Jan. 2. Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor, and Sam Dachos were in charge of the 
supper. 

Miss Lucile Merrill, activities secretary 
of the Nashua Y. W. C. A., returned Jan. 8 
from Ferry Hall, Lake Forrest, IIll., where 
she attended the national conference for 
Girl Reserve secretaries. 

Miss Gertrude Marsh of Hudson and 
Howard A. Daniels of Nashua were mar- 
ried in the Nashua church Jan. 6. Mr. 
Daniels is a former state president of the 
Y. P. C. U. and both have been active in 
church work for a number of years. Rev. 
Ernest T. Marble, pastor of the church, 
officiated, assisted by Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
former pastor of the church and State Su- 
perintendent. Following the wedding a 
reception was held at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Hudson. Mr. and Mrs 


Daniels are graduates of Nashua high 


school. Mr. Daniels attended Chicago 
University and is night clerk at the Nashua 
Country Club. Mrs. Daniels attended 
Nashua business college. After a wed- 
ding trip the couple will reside at 23 Con- 
cord Street. 

The Leagaide of the Woodsville church 
at their recent meeting elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. Mildred Chris- 
topher; first vice-president, Mrs. Nina 
Mitchell; second vice-president, Mrs. Ethel 
Cooper; secretary, Mrs. Gladys Worden; 
and treasurer, Miss Ruby Miller. Rev. 
A. W. Altenbern, pastor, conducted the 
funeral of Frank Robie, who died recently. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 
at the Portsmouth church Sunday, Jan. 21. 
John Wiggin, one of the young men of the 
church and state secretary of the Y. P. 


C. U., delivered the sermon. Jeannette 
Dusseault was in charge of the service, 
Philip Smart read the scripture, Wil- 
liam Smart gave the prayer and the 
responsive reading was led by Doris 
Trafton. On Laymen’s Sunday, to be 
observed Jan. 28, George Carmichael of 
Greenwich, Conn., a summer resident of 
Acton, Me., who is spending the winter in 
Portsmouth, will be the’ speaker. Mr. 
Carmichael is retired headmaster of a 
private school in Greenwich. 

The annual meeting of the Dover church 
was held on Jan. 10, following a parish sup- 
per. J. Edward Richardson was elected 
moderator. Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds, oldest 
member of the parish, was named honorary 
trustee. Other trustees include Herbert 
Waldron, Arthur Osbon, Mrs. Alice S. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Grace T. Hayden and 
Ralph Hayes. Harlan Owen was named 
collector and Thomas J. Bell treasurer. 
Other officers include: Clerk, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Philbrick; music committee, Miss Minnie 
Eaton, Mrs. Grace Hayden, Miss Josephine 
Horton; auditors, Herbert Waldron, Fred 
Webber and Albert Richardson; house 
committee, J. E. Richardson, Arthur Os- 
bon and Lester A. Graham. Rev. Edwin 
L. Noble, pastor, is still ill in the hospital. 
Dr. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintendent, 
with Rev. Oluf Tandberg, a former pastor, 
continue to conduct Sunday services. 

Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, pastor of the 
Claremont church, was one of the speakers 
at the New Year’s program of young people 
from Sullivan County. His subject fol- 
lowing the theme of “Thy Kingdom Come 


in the New Year” was “Thy Kingdom 
Come—for the Country.” Mr. Etsler 
officiated recently at the funeral of Mrs. 
Susan Thrasher, who died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Lulu J. Boyd, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Barron McIntire, wife of Rev. 
Barron McIntire, pastor of the Marlboro 
Federated Church, has returned home from 
the Hanover Hospital. 


MELROSE CHURCH HEARS 
P. H. WANG OF PEKING 

The Melrose, Mass., church has joined 
with six others of the city in the World 
Friendship Institute each Wednesday 
during January. The meeting on the 24th 
was held in the Universalist church, when 
Rev. P. H. Wang of Peking, China, spoke 
on ‘China Today and Tomorrow.” Sev- 
eral hundred people have attended these 
gatherings, which begin with supper. 

The annual meeting of the church was 
held Jan. 9, preceded by supper. Reports 
were encouraging. There were over 20 
new subscribers from the every-member 
canvass. 

The young people’s church, for boys 
and girls of high school and college age, 
has officials the same as the senior church 
and meets at noon on Sunday. A regular 
church service is conducted by a student 
from Tufts Theological School, Edward 
Hailwood, son of a Universalist minister- 
This has been most successful. 

The Y. P. C. U. has made progress under 
Miss Dorothy Walters, and Y. P. C. U. 
Day was observed on Sunday, Jan. 14. 


program. 


a fair share of your time. 


UNITED CHURCH DAY 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1940 


Through Encouragement to your minister and leaders. 
fidence in your church’s future will create enthusiasm. 


Through Participation in your church’s activities. 


United Church Day Should be an Occasion for Shar- 
ing in Larger Work and Service : 


Through Knowledge of the Universalist Church and its work. Acquaint 
yourself with your church’s service and suggest ways to extend its 


Your con- 


Give your church 


Through Leadership in some needed field. Use your talent in helping 
your church extend its service. 


Through Giving that your church may continue to serve. The United 
Service Offering is one opportunity. 


In Observing United Church Day 


Make your life count in the life of your church. 
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Miss Walters gave the sermon. Assisting 
were Miss Helen Vogt, Robert Dickinson 
and Arthur Peverly. 

The Comrades, the men’s club, are as- 
sisting a private donor in installing chimes 
for the organ. 

The church has the oldest Boy Scout 
troop in the city, and a new scoutmaster 
with a live committee from the men’s club 
will work with the boys. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SETS THE DATE 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention has set aside a two-week pericd n 
which to present the importance of the 
“Forward Together’ program. The dates, 
Feb. 25-March 10, take in three Sundays. 
Four rallies will be held in strategic centers 
with Dr. Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff as the 
speakers. 


MERIDEN CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Meriden, 
Conn., church took place Wednesday, 
Jan. 10, beginning with supper at 6.15. 
Charles Gallager presided as moderator 
in the absence of Irving J. Meiklem. All 
reports showed progress. Since September 
the congregation has more than doubled, 
the church school has been reorganized 
with a full staff of teachers and graded les- 
sons have been introduced in all classes 
(Henry Large, superintendent, reported 
20 more pupils since September), and a 
young men’s class and a young people’s 
choir have been formed. Delmar Trout, 
Jr., reported for the Y. P. C. U. and Mrs. 
George Marble for the Mission Circle. 
Herbert Mills, treasurer, reported a favor- 
able balance in the treasury in spite of the 
great expense of repairs and improvements, 
and was given a unanimous vote of thanks 
for his services. Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor 
of the church, and Mrs. Smith were also 
extended a vote of thanks for their work 
in the few months they have been in the 
parish. 

Christmas activities were a successful 
bazaar, in which the various departments 
participated, the parish party on Friday, 
Dec. 22, and the family service on Sunday, 
Dec. 24, when Mr. Smith preached on 
“Joy to the World.” 


**100 MEMBERS BY JAN. 1, 1941’’ 
ROCKY MOUNT’S GOAL 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school membership of the 
Rocky Mount, N. C., church has risen to 
70. Average attendance for the last 
quarter of 1939 was 43. On the first Sun- 
day of January it was 45. The goal now is 
“100 members by Jan. 1, 1941.’ The 
families of twenty-seven of the school chil- 
dren have never been to the church and a 
campaign has been started to interest them. 
Eight of the younger children with good 
singing voices were added to the choir the 


first Sunday in January, making a total of 
31 voices. 

On Dec. 17 the ‘White Gift to the 
King”’ service was held. Baskets of food 
were collected for the needy and on Dec. 23 
the Mission Circle distributed six large 
baskets. 

On the evening of Dec. 23 the Sunday 
school Christmas party was held and the 
following week the party for adults. 

Five young people joined the church 
Jan. 7. The new Y. P.C. U. meets every 
Sunday at 6.45. Seven of its members 


took part in Young People’s Day service 


held Jan. 14. 
Women’s Dedication Day will be ob- 
served Feb. 7. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 92) 

When, to begin with, we called it a beau- 
tiful book, we meant, incidentally, the 
binding, also. It looks like a book of de- 
votion to be placed by the Bible. But 
some man will say, “I object to a prayer 
book as a prop.’’ The gentle answer to 
that comes from Prof. A. H. MeNeile, late 
of the Universities of Dublin and Cam- 
bridge, in his postage stamp size booklet, 
“How to Say Your Prayers.” ‘After you 
have used these prayers for a little time, 
you should try gradually to do without the 
book, and to ask God for the same things 
in your own words. As soon as you are 
able to do this easily, you will not need the 
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- For Boys and Girls 


A Children’s Fellowship of Prayer 


Thoughts 
of God 


for Boys ard Girls 


The theme for this year’s Lenten 
booklet for boys and girls is “The 
Religion of Jesus.” 


Issued by the Connecticut Council 
of Churches 


Price 
10 cents 
8 cents each 


Single copy 
25 or more copies 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - ~ = i 


** PALM BRANCH ” 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 
In colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 
Self-checking spaces against each day in the 


season of Lent are provided on the front 
Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


LENTEN 


- - Boston, Mass. 
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book any longer, and can give it to some- 
one else!’ And it looks, in more ways than 
one, like a gift book, too. 

EC. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Mary Wyman Chase died early in 
January at her fruit ranch on the Sara- 
toga-San Diego road, Calif., aged 75. She 
was formerly of Derby Line, Vt., was a 
strong character, with a fine sense of humor, 
and a lifelong Universalist. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin gave readings before 
the Mission Circle at Franklin, Mass., on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 16, and in the 
evening conducted the chapel service at 
Dean Academy. \ 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews addressed an 
open meeting of the men’s club of the 
First Universalist Church, Biddeford, Me., 
Jan. 11, on “Facts and Fallacies in the 
European Situation.” 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone addressed 
the annual parish meeting of the Univer- 
salist church in Orange, Mass., Jan. 16, 
and spent the night at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander. 


Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., will 
address the Greater Boston union min- 
isters’ meeting at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem at 10.45 a. m. Monday, Jan. 29. 
He will speak on “Jesus and History.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the speakers at a 
banquet April 23 at the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa., to launch the 
anniversary program in celebration of 90 
years of church history. 


Rey. and Mrs. Carl H. Olson are now 
located at 434 West Franklin Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., has written a series of psalms 
which are being published in ‘“The Teach- 
er’s Sanctuary” of The Church School 
Journal. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Churéh, Springfield, Mass. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. F. B. Bishop accepted on transfer from North 
Carolina as of Jan. 17, 1940. 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope transferred to Indiana as 
of Jan. 17, 1940. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Milton Ernest Muder has been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of New Jersey to that of Ver- 
mont and Province of Quebec. 
O. L. Martin, Chairman, 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., transferred 
to the General Convention. 

Rev. John A. Leininger (dual fellowship) trans- 
ferred to Ohio. 


Rev. Thomas Turrell (dual fellowship) transferred 
to California. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


ONTARIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted the transfer of Rev. George H. Campbell 
from New York Oct. 12, 1939. 
Mabel Smith, Secretary. 


OLD WORLD CHARM 
and HOSPITALITY 


One block from All Souls Church 


MISSION INN 


RIVERSIDE * CALIEY 


f 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon tii 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
ighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy does not give the people the most skilful govern- 
ment, but it produces what the ablest governments are fre- 
quently unable to create: namely, an all-pervading and restless 


activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, however unfavorable cir- 


cumstances may be, produce wonders.” — de Tocqueville. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

A tired English traveler in France was 
thankful to see a café whose sign bore the 
words: ‘‘Herein is spoken French, English, 
Spanish and German.” 

Upon entering he asked for the inter- 
preter. 

The waiter answered, “We have no in- 
terpreter, M’sieur.” 

“Then who speaks the languages?” he 
inquired. 

“The travelers, M’sieur,’’ answered the 


waiter.—Watchman-Examiner. 
ok * 


Ready Now 


For use in our Churches | 


IL 


The teacher was explaining the origins 
of her pupils’ names. To Johnny Baker 
she said: “Your name was derived from 
people who made their living baking 
bread, cakes, etc.’”” To Bobby Smith: “And 
yours from people who worked as iron and 
coppersmiths.” 

A youngster named Berg piped up: “I 
guess, teacher, my forefathers were ice- 
bergs.”—Exchange. 


ere 


THE INTERPRETER 
Studies in the life and teachings 


Aunty: ‘You should be more correct in 
your speech, dear. You say you had a 
bad cold; did you ever hear of a good 
cold?” 

Johnny: “I had one once that kept me 
home from school.”— Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


of Jesus, prepared by 
FREDERIC W. PERKINS 


we ee 


“The earth shook,” said White, de- 
scribing his experiences in an earthquake, 
“‘cups and saucers flew all over the place.”’ 

“Great Scott,’ exclaimed Jones. ‘‘That 
reminds me. I forgot to mail my wife’s 
letter.’”’—Chattanooga News. 


* * 


for Universalists during 


LENT 1940 


Brown: “Is there any truth in the rumor 
that Angus M’Tavish has bought that 
filling station at the corner?” 

Green: “Well, I don’t know for sure, but 
the ‘free air’ sign was taken down yester- 


day.” —Providence Journal. 
* * 


HANAN AAR 


Single copies 5 cents. In quantities of 


Professor: ‘‘Why don’t you answer me?” 

Freshman: “I did, Professor. I shook 
my head.” 

Professor: “But you don’t expect me to 
hear it rattle away up here, do you?’— 
Exchange. 
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The teacher asked Dan, who had been 
absent from school, for an excuse. 

“Mother says I better wait and get one 
from dad tonight. He’s good at making 
them,” replied the lad.—E xchange. 

* * 
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Lady: “Poor man! And are you mar- 
ried?” 

Beggar: “‘D’ye think, ma’am, I’d be re- 
lyin’ on total strangers for support if I 
had a wife?”—Exchange. 

Ed ok 

Attorney: “Are you certain this is the 
man who stole your car?” 

Defendant: “I was until this case was 
heard. Now I’m not sure I ever owneda = 
ear.” —Exchange. alll 
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